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Literature. 


THE LOST EXPEDITION. 
BY T. HOOD. 


Lift—lift, ye mists, from off the silent coast, 
Folded in endless winter’s chill embraces ; 

Unshroud for us awhile our brave ones lost ! 
Let us behold their faces ! 


> 
In vain—the North has hid them from our sight; 
The snow their winding sheet—their only dirges 
The groan of icebergs in the polar night, 
Racked by the savage surges. 


No funeral torches with a smoky glare 

Shone a farewell upon their shrouded faces ;— 
No monumental pillar tall and fair 

Towers o’er their resting-places. 


But Northern streamers flare the long night through 
Over the cliffs stupendous, fraught with peril, 

Of ice-bergs, tinted with a ghostly hue 
Of amethyst and beryl. 


No human tears upon their graves are shed— 
Tears of domestic love, or pity holy ; 

But snow-flakes from the gloomy sky o’erhead, 
Down-shuddering, settle slowly. 


Yet history shrines them with her mighty dead, 
The hero-seamen of the Isle of Britain, 

And, when the brighter scroll of Heaven is read, 
There will their names be written ! 





A YORKSHIREMAN AND HIS HOME. 


In our endeavour to give a description of the House of Con- 
stable we shall not attempt “to call back to the fancy the 
pomp and splendour of ages that are gone—to restore the 
ruined castle—to repeople the deserted mansion, or bid the 
grave render back its inhabitants to the fond of - 
but shall confine ourselves to a brief account of the family 
as it was, as it is, and as a large district hopes it ever will be, 
under its motto of “ Always ready” to do good unto all men. 
The family tree, preserved in a cabinet, and wound up by a 
windiass for the benefit of searchers into h mystery 
marks out the pedigree from the Conquest, when Drago came 
to England with the Norman William; but the line can be 
traced in direct male descent from Richard Duke of Norman- 
dy, grandfather of King William the Conqueror, through the 
ery house of Clifford, Lords Clifford and Earls of Cumber- 
and, celebrated by antiquaries and historians. Connestable, or 
Lord-Keeper of the Eastern Coast of Yorkshire, the name was 
easily contracted to Constable, an office first held by Robert 
Constable, who was Warden of the Marches under K Ste- 
phen and Henry If. Another Robert, killed at Acon, in the 
loly Land, during the Crusades of 1189, was succeeded by 
his brother William ; and a century later we find Sir Simon 
Constable, of Halsham and Killam, living in the reign of Ed- 
pe apie = cotem: . with a - 1, —. rela- 
tive, to whom Scargi oor, still part and parcel of the estate, 
is probably indebted for its name. In 1400 Sir John Consta- 
ble was interred at Halsham, and his 


dson, Sir John, 
was made a knight banneret by Edward e of Gloucester, in 
Scotland, on the 20th of A , 1480. Twelve later 


Sir John married Margaret, hter of Lord , which 
is the first mention of the names of Constable and Clifford 
linked together. The Dukes of Norfolk, Lords Seroope and 
Bolton, and the Lords of Dunbar, were also connected in 
close alliance. In the entrance-hall is a full-length portrait of 
Sir John, son of Sir John, born in 1531 ; the head and should- 
ers of this picture were cut out of the canvas 


— the Reformation, and afterwards Sir Henry, 
son oO} 


Sir John, who died in 1607, was ry to Queen 
Elizabeth, and had his country residence ot Halkam, Shere 
the family were still remaining in 1620, Ralph Constable 

the last. “ It further 


t that Sir H Lord Dunbar 
in June 1645, and that his son Sir John (Lord Dunbar) who 


ardigan; his son, William Constable, 
renewed the link with the Cliffords by his i with 
Mary, daughter of Lord Clifford. At about this date cis 
Tunstall, of 1 Garth and Wycliffe (once the residence of 
Bishop Wycliffe), married Cicely Constable; and their son 
Cuthbert assumed the name and arms of Constable on becom- 
‘ng possessed of the property of Lord Dunbar. He married 
Amy, daughter of Hugh Lord Clifford, in 1731, and is son 
Marmaduke (by a second marriage), born in 1743, added the 
name of Tunstall to that of Constable, on receiving the estate 
of Wycliffe from his uncle Marmaduke Tunstall. The Hon. 
Thomas Clifford, fourth son of Hugh, married 


rd|hand under whose sole superintendence they have been ren- 


—— 


35 feet. A recess of 19 feet, with a bay-window arene | 

gen the owner of 
the mansion pla part after the instructions of John Loder 
and De Beriot ; farther cn & dceropien Wore small study, and 


with William Constable, Lord Dunbar; the latter with that 
nobleman’s heir, Cuthbert Tunstall, before mentioned, who 
took the name of Constable, and was of Burton Constable. All 
these estates and the honours devolved in 1823 upon 
Sir Thomas Aston Clifford Constable, Bart., the subject of this 
memoir, who married in 1827 Marianne, daughter of C. J. Chi- 

































ts, pictures, arabesques, inlaid tables, and species of 
chester, ., of Calverleigh Court, Devon, and has issue an -chair give it an air of luxurious comfort, w two bright 
only son, Major Frederic Augustus Talbot Clifford Constable. | fires the idea that in so large a room the wind is ever 
The present is a De -Lieutenant of Yorkshire and 


chill. tween the bookshelves on the left, and beside a 
roe grotto made of wire, and festooned with ivy and holly- 
Leen lighoy a , — a Y= -table for its a isa 
oor openin a theatre, in which the “best of madrigals, 
rivate theatricals,” frequently take place when the house is 
1 of company ; and that is, indeed, not seldom, for from six- 
teen to — | aor of the hospitality of this ancient 
hall almost out intermission. The bedrooms are in pro- 
portion to the other requirements of the house’s inmates; in 
the time of the learned William Constable fourteen Members 
of Parliament had their apartments in the eastern front. He 
it was that collected curiosities innumerable, found in quaint 
hiding-places since his decease ; he it was that collected the 
folios of manuscripts now allotted a library by themselves ; he 
it was that preserved records of Holderness, by which special 
services of feuda lages may be traced to the days of constable of 
Chester, or the sheriff veddont at Flamburgh ; he it was that 
entertained, at Burton Constable, Rousseau, whose talent he 
admired, and Voltaire, whose dirt and meanness he despised. 
Neither was he devoid of taste for the sports of the field : both 
cattle and horses were objects of his study; his well-ke 
manuscripts treat of each in their turn, and racers hold 
honourable post in one of the northern , Where por- 
traits of sixty-one may still be seen—from Flying Childers and 
Eclipse to Ch and tweens Bye It will, we 
imagine, be scarcely necessary to state in this, “one ofthe 
oldest and Frandeat of the baronial halls of England,” built in 
the reign of Stephen and renewed in that of James the First, 
everything is done secundum artem, and larly as clock-work 
It would in fact almost seem as though Sam k had called 
with his “soft sawder, human natur,” and his clock; for 
eighty-one of those noters of lost time have there to be wound 
up weekly. 
The records of Burton Constable as a hunting seat date back 
to the days of Hi TIL, and we find The Constable (of 
whose power Bluff afterwards had a wholesome 
dread) to have taken in 1156 forty bucks for the king’s use. 
Bucks, however, are not so taken in Holderness now-a- 
days, although many have been run by the gallant pack of Sir 
Clifford Constable Suri the last twenty-five years. That 
pack was originally established at Tixall in 1827, when thirty- 


of Staffordshire ; was M. P. for Hedon, until that borough was 
devoured with Gatton, Old Sarum, and other places, by Sche- 


stable had been falling into decay for several years, and that 
the eccentric economy of its last occupant had left only ele- 
pant on the walls of the d drawing-room, Sir 

Nifford at once commenced rs, and after making the 
hall of his ancestors habitable, removed his establishment 
thither in 1834 from Tixall, which beautiful seat he then sold 
to the Earl of 8 . 

And what shall we say of the baronial hall to which this 
high-born removed. Shall we tell the visitor to “ be- 
ware of the dog!” who stands a mummy guardian of the door 
by which he enters. Poor Wolf, “he lies not,” as did Byron's 

tswain, but faces the door, as though ready to welcome 
the master with whom he had travelled thousands of miles on 
the continent of Europe, and to whom he might, had he been 
endowed with speech, have said, we're “ friends to each other, 
foes to all beside ;” anda fearful foe would he have been to 
encounter,—he was a half-bred Esquimaux, with hind quarters 
vert ae to those of the wolf. The south-west approach 
to the door of that house, where sige wid reigns supreme, is 
by 4 se’ tine drive of about a mile from the upper lotige, 
not yet finished, and through the arch of the lower “+, ye 
the deer park; the latter was gear f Wyatt in 1786, is 
very lofty, and has ar embattled towers, with large 
iron gates, closed atnight. The lake lies on your right, and 
to the island in its centre a troop of wild swans were flying 
at the moment of our arrival, sho the joys of freedom to 
some nine or ten pairs of their more domesticated brotherhood 
mantling proudly yet tranquilly upon the water. A tall ave- 
nue of oak and elm forms the foreground of the landscape, as 
you cross the bridge of five arches, and a shady walk of horse- 
chesnuts — Vr ge with it joins the pleasure garden of 
the west front. Herds of fallow deer graze below, and thou- 
sands of joyous rooks noisily announce their presence in the 
lofty boughs above ; whilst on the higher ground to your left 
may be seen trooping nearly a hundred red-deer, not a few of 
which have erstwhile furnished sport for half the happy horse- 


men of Holderness. —— these avenues are the en | five couples of foxhounds were obtained from the Dukes of 
ens, and hot-houses inclosing a space of t acres, and | Grafton aud Beaufort, Sir H. Mainwaring, Mr. 
yond them again are paddocks for 


intended for hunt- 
ing, and on the coposite side of the docks in which 
many a first-rate hunter has been foaled. Within the belt 
surrounding these fine grass lands are upwards of 1200 acres, 
well drained or beimg drained, as every enables their 


Osbaldeston, 
the Warwickshire, Lord Anson, Mr. l, the Old Berke- 
ley, and Lord Harewood ; and Joe Maiden hunted them to the 
end of the season 1828, when he went to t. Shaw, at Cliff, 
in the Lichfield , from the Wi . In ten 
bang (during which the table was generally 


owner, by his agent, Mr. Wise, of Auburn Hill, near | by a dozen red coats), these drafts had made such im- 
Malton, to add to his already vast improvements in agricul-| provement that horses were unable to. live with them, and a 
ture. ose im: ts are noticeable not alone on the | cross with Lord Yarborough’s and Sir R. Acton’s bloodhounds 
home estate, but w thousands of broad acres in Holderness, | was resorted to. The it had not the desired effect, for the 
where, di the ten the land has been so much | half-bred bloodhounds went even faster than the others for a 
ameliorated by drainage, throwing down old hedges, and the | mile or two, when tired; and were to sit on their 
judicious 5 app of manures, that what was once well | haunches, to throw th as did Bagot’s in Can- 
stocked weeds now flows with milk and honey. epimers Retame BP tape gen fhe A heh 

The gate ag to the inner park that is leaped every morn- | deer annually. In 1854, the —which contained much of 

one of the patriarchs of the herd of red deer, who walks 


ing by’ 
for his heans to the stables, and follows the keeper back into 
the park. On passing it the visitor has on his left that front 
of the honse in which the offices are situate ; and soon will he 
hear the watch-dog’s wakeful note from two mastiffs and two 
Newfoundlands, chained at the postern. He will be greeted 
fe orig sted wd saan eben ee Mel 3 
as he drives on to eastern front (eighteen of Juno's birds 
roost nightly in the trees of theshrubbery, some imported from 
Japan being of exquisite beauty), where he will see a flag fly- 
ing from the highest tower to announce a welcome. The cen- 
tre ofthe house is surmounted by a trophy, which was burnt 
a few abe ols J sparks from the never-quenched kitchen 
fire alighting in the nests of those “ staunch uenters of the 
church,” the jackdaws, who honour the olden date of the 
mansion by heed rte At the north-east end is the most 
ancient portion of the building, named Stephen’s Tower, after 
the monarch in whose reign it was ; this is ascended 
by a winding stair, and from it may be seen the wide net mei 
of park in front, and a forest of chimneys close at hand whence 
smoke has not ceased to emerge in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. 
Enter we then the portal, and stand we in the hall, thirty- 
five feet high and sixty long. We face portraits of the family | brethren 
ancestry, with an heraldic display encircled in a wreath of 
well-carved oaken branches, above the blazing fireplace. 
- beso cap, boots, and spurs,” or other hunting parapher- 
nalia, lie before a picture, Ferneley, of the meet on the 
lawn ; a beautiful model of Tixall, before mentioned, d ed 
and executed by Miss Chichester, stands on one side of the 
billiard-table ; and a varied assortment of guns, pikes, and 
poniards, taken from misguided Chartists, is encased on the 
trast to the tranqullfity of Tiaall, with the magnificent tabling 
trast to the tranquillity xall, cent 
in its rear, erected at a cost of £40,000. The door is equand 
and the tapestried curtain thrown aside. The stranger cannot 
fail to be struck with the splendour of the staircase , with 
its painted windows, its pictured walls, and its decorated ceil- 
ing some thirty odd feet above his head ; a} at its fire, 
or on one of its inviting sofas, is almost irresistible ; but good | Ploughboy was turned out at Mill and taken twenty-five 
manners lead him on to one or other of the rooms in | miles off in three hours, 'after crossing the Hull river. The 
which the house may be assembled. The drawing-rooms | baronet, on that celebrated occasion, was mounted on Grace 
and their costly furniture token to the taste of the fair | Darling, a chesnut mare, dam of Ondine, now one of the fa- 
vourites of the stud. The Owstwick deer, who came from 


many, where they 

always sticking to the hunted deer through herds in . 
)ther fi besides Germans have been astonished at the 
ish hounds. The Duc de Bordeaux (the 


ton , was in 


pack was re-established ; but reco! pace’ 
duced him to reduce the size of his hounds. The kennels now 


, 150 feet in length and 54 in width, 
histories hang on a scroll below them. 
Twenty miles from point to it appears to have been com- 
mon with old deer and the o! , and one fine fellow named 


dered elegantia elegantiarum. Paintin, sculpture there 
unite—the exquisite marble sanatigletee, the hangings of the 
walls, the of ancient masters, and the tiny modellings 
by 4 dear departed sister, combine to give the 
ments an air of Eastern luxury. A Chinese room leads to a 
boudoir, and ends in a conservatory, tuneful with the notes of 
little songsters of every colour and from every clime. Pic- 
tures My bens, Carlo Marrati, Canaletti, Tenniers, Berghem, 
rs, and the late Miss Chichester have their places in 
the reception-rooms, which are on the west-front, and look 
upon a garden laid out like those of the Tuileries—like them, ad- 


run before “ The Oaks” pack, hunted by Jona- 
than Griffin, to Tonbridge Wells, ee miles from the 

lace where he was , and was taken in the shop of a 
butcher named Alexander, whence his name. But the run of 
runs, upon which the veteran Henry Styche (retired hunts- 
man, and now chief superintendent, and medicine-man) de- 
lights to dwell, ended in the deer going to sea at Spurn Point, 





Barbara, daugh- 
ter of James Lord Aston, of Forfar, ee 
George Lord Shrewsbury : their son, Thomas H ifford, | 
of Tixall, Staff ishire, was da baronet in 1815, at the 
especial desire of Louis XVIII, King of France, to whom he 
had shown many a his sojourn in England. 





| other room, is entered by a door ly with 


orned by statuary, and, like them, opening upon the fine avenue 
Senne toeamhense with a colossal stag in the rising ground at its 





being taken six miles from land by London fishermen, er, -y 
to Billi , and sold to Mr. Anderson of Piccadilly. “Mr. 


a y-illuminated window of 
of the grand staircase is the a glories have . 
narrated by tourists without number. This, like every | last I heard of him 


y. 
painted glass. At the| vice, “hunted him for one season, and then sold him to Baron 
Rothscliild ; neither of them ever caught him fairly, and the 
turn ing, that 
eight o'clock ‘st night 
at it o'c at 
tell me that Sir Cidord® was cut with them one ay, 


yo Behind the green drawing-room is the chapel, with | Anderson” says the faithful retainer of thirty-nine years’ ser- 


was that he was ed out at 
; ranges | the hounds were w off at dark, and the 

of beautifully-caryed cases of knotted book-shelves ay Sore ena 
reaching from end to end, a distance of 112 feet; ite width is| They 
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but did not know he was riding after his own deer. Roffey 
took him at last near Lichfield, in summer-time, when he was 
fat.” 


Such deer as those, hunted by a pack of foxhounds, caused 
an enormous demand for horses in the stable. The splendid 
stables at Tixall, before spoken of, were always full, and those 
at Burton Constable are at this moment more than full. Every 
morsel of available space has been called into requisition for 
the accommodation of hunters. 

The kennels, comprising two lodging-houses and yards, with 
the boiling-house in the centre, and a greenyard at their ex- 
tremity, have been since 1860 under the management of Jem 
Forfitt, who succeeded to the horn, carried for thirty years by 
Henry Styche. Having had our “ glass of resolution” at the 
buttery on a hunting morning, let us proceed to the stables, 
which are on a scale quite in keeping with that of the house. 
There we shall find John Styche (nephew of the great “ Medi- 
cine-man,” and thirty years in the service) ready to show as 
clever a lot of hunters as man need wish to look upon. Should 
he begin at the boxes in the upper yard, which is a square, he 
will strip The Clipper, Kilkenny, or Pride of Kildare—a 
beauty. These three were bought of Murray. . Kilkenny, a 
chesnut, is a racehorse on the flat, and a wonder in the field; 
no day is too long for him. Paleface, Bird in Hand, and On- 
dine may be seen in the next three boxes; the former (also 
from Murray’s) is a long, low mare, whom no fence can stop ; 
the other two were bred here, Ondine having been foaled on 
the same day as her far-famed but ill-starred half-sister Nancy, 
by Pompey ; she is very handsome, looking small, but stand- 
ing 15 hands 3 inches. " Of the remainder of the stables in this 

, the rule seems to be six stalls anda box. * * * 
le’a.ponies—Ovington, a remarkably handsome golden 
dun, and Alexander the Little, a chesnut by Revolution, dam 
by Pleni in marked contrast beside Mr. Jay’s broug- 
ham horse Goliah, 174 hands high. Alexander cantered home 
(nineteen miles) with his fair burden on the Grimston Brailes’ 
day, when the rest of the party could just raise a trot. Major 
le’s hunters stood next them, and a goodly lot they are, 
although their legs are no straighter than those of other well- 
ridden hunters; they are all chesnuts—a colour for which the 
heir to this noble estate has a predilection. His team (the pic- 
ture of which by Walker, with a big deerhound bounding be- 
fore them, attracted much attention in 1858) are chesnuts, and 
four finer = never put head "5 collar. They are not 
at Burton table, the stables in the hunting season being 
too full for their accommodation. The harness horses must 
next be inspected, with Edward Lowing acting as cicerone. 
Ha’ been thirty-seven years in the establishment with the 
excep’ of one year’s drill with the late lamented General 
Anson, he knows every strap and buckle (and “I guess he 
knows a thing or two accordin’” of matters turfish), and can 
tell to a nicety how much time you will have to spare in start- 
for an express train. The prides of his heart are what he 
“our greys,” which in simple phrase ee six 
mares and one grey horse belo to Lady Constable. The 
turn-out is certainly very splendid; the open carriage, with 
four high-actioned greys (postillions) and three outriders, each 
on wg forms a pretty picture which adorns the morning 
“room. 


om these is a beautiful white 
& white horse named Estrado, bo 
lippe, to whom he was given b 
horse bears the royal mark on 

the apink hue. In the next 


of his skin 

8 These he drove through 

France, Switzerland, and Italy, during his temporary cessation 

ting. Of his lot of seven, Stripling, now twenty-four 

oy = old, is the finest, the handsomest, and the most favoured : 

— always run at wheel ; the leaders have been hunted. Of 
say that ey Murray = 


breaks, &c., we shall merely 
mounce carriage a noun of 
number. In the bottom of the lower yard we found eleven 
black cart-horses, all handsome, and some 17 hands high. The 
riding school, with -room for ladies at one end and a 
rifle target at the other, is at the extreme end. Eight soiling 
yards and boxes are on its outside, with four more adjoining 
the front yard, now full of hacks and ponies—one of them set 
the whole field at a brook three years . The kennels are 
close at hand, and a lunging-ring, walled in, with an excellent 
shed containing four p our-year-olds, finishes up the 
before reaching the stack- , in which the produce 
of 300 acres of rich land stands ready for home consump- 
tion. Water is laid on throughout, and is daily drawn by 
horse-power to the welb dower, hous half a mile distant. 
To to the wants of both mankind and animal, 
is ready on the premises; a carpenter's shop 
laundry and a bakehouse, tend to relieve the 
servants and seventy horses; and 
, contribut- 


y from Anderson's, and 
tat the sale of Louis Phi- 
the Queen of Spain. This 
uarter, and in summer time 
ves 


every appliance 
and a smithy, a 
necessities of some sevent 
to renovate the spirits of the ruder sex is a brewe 

oy! to replenish the cellars, the walls of which are 


12h. in thi One glass of their twenty-years-old York- 
shire aaep ton y sufficient to make a young man’s hair 
curl. And to relieve the poor are almshouses and schools, 
both at Marton and at Halsham, where Protestant and Catho- 
lic receive an equal welcome at the Kind hands of the liberal- 
minded proprietor of the estate. Yet must all these things 
pass away; and when the members of the family are sum- 
moned to their last, long home, a mausoleum of white free- 
stone is ready to receive their mortal remains at Halsham. It 
is a circular — of the Doric order, and was finished in 
1800 at a cost of £10,000. The interior is faced and floored 
with black polished marble, and contains seventy-eight shields 
of arms of the family ranged round the entablature. To this 
magnificent tomb the bones of the ancestors of this ancient 
house, collected in a vault adjoining the church, were trans- 
ferred in A 1802. The moats which surrounded the old 
mansion of may still be seen about a mile and a half 
eastward of the church, which has not been honoured by a re- 
sident rector within the memory of man. Its parsonage, of 
one story, was reported by the conscientious church commis- 
sion as “ fit for residence.” We report it, asa more credible 
wituess on a similar inquiry reported a certain parsonage in 
Norfolk, “ not fit for a man to die in.” —Hnglish Sporting paper. 
dais 


LAW AND JUSTICE. 


A rough American magistrate, far off in wild Missouri, be- 
ing pressed by some querulous litigant with the pertinent ques- 
tion—“ Didn't he mean to decide according to law ?” e an 
answer remarkable enough to merit a sentence to itself. “Ac- 
aang © Se, vely returned the forest squire, “ and jus- 
tice. Sartainly, sir, law and justice.” Evidently there was an 
P on the j ‘ial d that a natural opposition ex- 
isted between justice and law. But this strange antithesis 
has been an article of faith with minds more ornate, and com- 
munities more lgarned, than those which the backwoods can 
‘supply. Our own courts have a standard Latin proverb which 
with Ciceronian brevity, the perfection of law to be the 





summit of injustice; and there are but few educated persons, 
pe of the gentler sex, who can wholly divest themselves 
of the wide-spread prejudice that civil law, at anyrate, is an 
engine of wrong-doing and a perversion of honest truth. It 
may not be useless to inquire how a belief so singular and so 
injurious to society could have arisen. 

w is capable of assuming many shapes: it may take the 
form of custom, may be hallowed by the sanction of religion, 
may be codified, condensed, and rendered logical, or it ma: 
hang on the breath of some savage conqueror, or rude patrl- 
arch—but in some form it must exist. Ovid's noble sa 
might do without it, but neither Captain Cook nor M. du 
Chaillu could ever find the prototype of that uncontrolled bar- 
barian. Every tribe has at least its usages and its club-law. 
It is a trite saying, that in wy oy times the lawgiver and 
the priest were identical. 5 rule holds , With rare ex- 
ceptions, at every point of the compass. The readiest way of 
impressing a salutary rule on ignorant minds; was to assign to 
it a supernatural origin, and h and Inca hit upon the 
same method of governing. Asia, the continent of theology in 


especial, had no law not founded on supposed celestial decrees. | far 


The and the Brahmans, the Bonzes and Lamas, imposed 
their yoke on vast populations, and with the single exception 
of China, Ss was governed by a supposed theocracy. 
Kings, in the East, were generally invested with a sacerdotal 
character, and even the Roman emperors owed much of their 
power to their office as —— pontiffs ; but though the terrors 
of spiritual and temporal censure enfo the decisions of 
these potentates, the heart of each nation soon became weaned 
from its legislators. The reason of this change is obvious. The 


Lady | decisions of a patriarch or petty chief are no more likely to be 


just, in the abstract sense of the word, than those of a salaried 
i , but they are more certain to be in accordance with 
the sentiments of the community. In a primitive state of so- 
ciety, the rules by which the j is guided are known to all ; 
the evidence is sifted and weighed, not only by the judicial 
acumen, but by public opinion, and each witness speaks before 
those who know every particular of his career, and every 
marked trait of his character. The judge, too, is in a manner 
on his trial; partiality is sure of detection where plaintiff and 
defendant, their cousinships, property, natures,and antecedents, 
are known to all, and a sentence is ly in d 
with the feelings and wishes of the tribe at large. But in a 
opulous commonwealth, where hired magistrates occupy the 
nch of justice, these conditions are reversed ; the court may 
be crowded, indeed, but it will be filled either with isans 
of the litigants, or with idle indifferent spectators. The ju 
is no longer under the supervision of the people; the loser 
sure to grumble, the winner is equally sure to vaunt the 
Daniel come to judgment, and the casual audience regards the 
court as a dramatic exhibition. Then arise the manifest dan- 
gers of favour and of bribery, shoals and quicksands in the path 
of Themis for many an age. 

These are no fanciful perils, and we might almost judge of 
the merits of nations by the ay of the judicial ermine. 
how the “ Arabian Nights” are filled with the tales of the just 
and unjust cadi, of the rw who took bribes, of the calif 
or vizier who detected him by some artifice of elaborately 
childish cunning, of the magnanimous j 
rogue and his money-bags. The fount of 
a whit more crystal clear than when 
que about his capital. To 
tomed to buy his office at a high price, with the distinct under- 
standing that he is te indem himself by fees. It is a ques- 
tion of What will you give? Hassan, the plaintiff, 
offers twenty purses. Can you outbid him,O Mustapha, so 
that your face may be made white once more? Woe be to 
Mustapha if he be too poor or stingy to pay the ransom; he 
will make acquaintance practically with the bastinadg, while 
OSES oF Genes ta ageee aE Be legally made over to his 
opponent 

urks and Persians, however malignant and turbaned they 
may be, are not the eae nations whose udges weigh out jus- 
tice nst gold and silver. The pa: a giudice 
would hardly, under the old system, have kept him in melons 
ont macaroni, had he not —— it out by — = sort ; 
n Russia, the best argument is a bundle of paper rubles; an 
an Austrian magistrate is reputed to have an itching palm 
which only convention-money can appease. The fruits of all 
this are painfully apparent wherever the canker has spread. 
Indeed, there is something essentially calculated to corrupt a 
nation at large in the denial or distortion of justice. A venal 
tribunal does harm to more than the actual litigants: it warps 
the natural sentiments of right which dwells in men’s breasts ; 
it makes the strong desperate, and the weak despondent; it 
sets ro plotting, and blights the energies of the honest. 
Accordingly, wherever we see merce: ju , we find crime 
considered venial, the robber deemed a , and a false stan- 
dard of virtue substituted for the true one. I have spoken 
hitherto of cases in which there is no barrier between the ma- 
gistrate and the disputants, where the law is simple, or where 
a large latitude is extended to the judge in discrimination be- 
tween truth and But when statutes grew — 
and many, when decisions were numerous and contflic- 
ting, while law had developed into a science too difficult for 
the public to decipher, a new profession arose; the advocate 
came into being. 

At first the counsellor was presumed to have embraced a 
noble mission—he was a legal Don Quixote, a knight-errant, 
a redresser of wrongs. pad aye for the helpless and th 

orant, for widows, tute and ed orphans ; 
tted his keen intellect against the craft of the knave who fat- 
tened on the feeble, and he earned golden i on all 
hands. Only golden opinions at first. But in a very little 
while this period of pure chi closed. It wasall very well 
ite a. wise and eloquent men to levote a of his time to 
P 
ness to champion others, unfee’d. So advocates took money- 
> plead for the good cause, and, alas! their tongue 
of honeyed fire became a two edged weapon, and fought on all 
sides, , bad, and indifferent, like a Lance of the 
century. Not only did they take rewards for speak- 
ing, but, sometimes, witness the “golden ay BY Demos- 
thenes, for convenient silence. But long and Ro- 
man lawyers went with the weightiest purse, the stern Teu- 
tonic race kept up the ideal of an bar. Icelander, 
Norseman, Saxon, and Dane, valued the professed lawyer even 
above the hero before whose axe shield and sword went down. 
There seems to have been an innate reverence for justice in the 
northern stock, the best heritage we owe our hardy 
But to accept a recompense for pleading was held a monstrous 
and the advocate’s eloquence was required to be wholly 
Irish, also great lovers of law, went on a 

ifferent principle; their Brehon judges 

ere levied Ju a very Uberal scale; wh 
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day, a cadi is accus- 
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party, he looked to his client for 
fee, exactly as in our time. 





Those nations;which were included in the Roman empire 


Haroun went mas- | sul 
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a good cause, but he could not always leave his busi- | 
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groaned long and piteously under the Roman law. Not but 
that the imperial jurisprudence was superior to many of the 
barbaric customs it supplanted, but that it was Ay ad- 
ministered by questors and proconsuls impatient to be rich, 
and eager to get back to Rome. To this hour, half Europe is 
still under the shadow of the mighty Roman Themis, and the 
Pandects are quoted as we quote Coke and Blackstone. [pn 
Britain, we know the laws of Rome only under the name of 
the “civil law.” The common law of our country is entirely 
of native growth, while the statute law has not been modelled 
on that ot the Seven-hilled City. Austrian or 8 law is 
like a mouldering Gothic cathedral, with its choked gurgoyles 
corroded lace-work, m wn a, and = black 
with age, yet showing the of a e will in the de- 
sign. m ty English law notoriously ht. a tangled forest, 
with a most prodigious growth of brambles and underwood, 
but with some stately trees towe' over the rest in conscious 
dignity. French law—the vaunted Code Napoleon—can be 
likened to nothing but some modern building, pert, indeed, of 
aspect, and ungraceful in design, but trim and serviceable as 
as its dimensions permit. Our ar have enjoyed 
the advantage, if advantage it be, of ing a clear sweep of 
the past before dealing with the future. The Revolution top- 
pled down all things ancient, and left a site whereon to erect 
a new edifice. The Code Napoleon has its merits. It is easy to 
be understood. A layman may buy a few volumes, and by 
their aid may attain to a deeper acquaintance with the juris. 
prudence of his country than is in our land by attor- 
ney-generals and chancellors. But the Code is a narrow affair 
after all, and puts restraints on the disposal of both person and 
property which can only endure until the Frengh have learned 
the true nature of liberty. We may growl at our ownen- 
tanglements of law, as our wisest lawyers have long done; we 
may wish to use the pruning-knife and woodbill with a judi- 
cious hand; but we should sorry to barter the overgrown 
system itself for the starch simplicity of the Gallic code. 
English law is in itself a silent history of the nation. Prior 
to the Norman Conquest, a great plainness prevailed in 
procedure. The earls and aldermen, the sheriffs and baili 
dealt out an inexpensive justice, and local jurisdiction was the 
rule, a direct regal commission the exception. We are sadly 
in the dark as to the customs of Saxon England, but we gather 
that the people had small taste for litigation, and that most 
disputes were easily adjusted by the petty assemblies called 
Folkmotes and T things. The Normans brought with them 
the Norse love of lawsuits, and what was worse, the pompous 
and costly procedures of the French courts. We may fancy 
the horror of a sturdy Saxon franklin or sixhundredman, when 
cited to appear in a court of oyer and terminer, the only lan- 
guage in which was a barbarous jargon of Rouen French, while 
ees and rules were all alike on a scale of alien extravagance. 
And yet even Norman insolence and rapacity s @ vast 
number of things, long the boast and safe; of English 
liberties. The Great Charter did not, as many suppose, confer 


See | those liberties ; it merely extorted the 


4 9 of the trial 
by jury, the immunity of an Englishman capricious ar- 
rest and arbitrary imprisonment, and other Saxon privileges 
which Alfred’s subjects enjoyed, but to which the subjects of 
Napoleon IIL. have not yet attained. But this excessive re- 
spect for mony me | and vested interests led to some curious re- 

ts. Local laws were permitted, and are still permitted, to 
mar the — uniformity. Not only did the important 
county of Kent contrive to retain gavelkind and other usages, 
but obscure burghs in remote counties were allowed to regu- 
late inheritances by their peculiar customs, under the egis of 
Chancery. Side by side grew up among us the common law, 
oldest and most reverenced of the sisterhood ; the canon law, 
dear to the clergy ; the civil law, beloved of legal theorists; 
and the statute law, embalmed in successive acts of parliament. 
Add to the orders of the royal council, the byedaws and 
local customs, and we have as copious and stringent a collec- 
tion of rules as a man need live under. 

One inevitable uence of this complication was, that 
no human mind could wholly master the Titanic system. 
They say, in our days, that no man can be a perfect chemist; 
he must select his specialty, and adhere to it ; inorganic or or- 
ganic science may be his choice, but life is not long enough to 
grapple with all. Just so, no man can be an absolutely per- 
ect lawyer. The hero of the Common Pleas would cut a 
80) in Chancery ; the nisi prius orator who dazzles a 
circuit is but a dunce when compared to some shy, ungainly 
conveyancer, whose very soul is steeped in the dust of — 

ents. There are distinguished parliamentary 

who are fit for no other branch of the profession; there are 
jurists who can think of nothing but international or constitu- 
tional law ; there are ecclesiastical lawyers, black-letter men, 
and antiquaries, to whom dog-Latin and Norman-French are 
more familiar than their mother-tongue. The bar is subdi- 
vided like a manufactory, while attorneys, called “ lawyers” 
par excellence, are usually ina state of blissful ignorance with 
regard to law, and require to be prompted by counsel on all 
— but those of routine. All this has had a tendency to con- 

rm the popular fallacy with ompent to law and justice. Our 
law is so difficult as to perplex the sagest heads. It is per- 
poy 8 wpe for two very wise and honourable men to arrive 
at totally opposite conclusions with regard to the same trans- 
action, * 1 > = both may —_. right, or both 
wrong. Ju of spotless integrity and lifelong experience 
will see the golden or the silver dof the shield. like knights 
in the old romaunt, and neither will be convinced of error even 
by long and lucid t. What marvel, then, that those 
whose interests and feeli are staked on the issue of a law- 
suit should rail at law and its iniquity, if stripped of fortune 
by the law’s decree! Peebles is furious that he cannot get 8% 
tisfaction from that villain Plainstanes, although learn 
70nd honest anen ton, eovase bien that his cause is clear a3 

 noonday. Pilainstaneg is equally confident that right is 
with him: he can quote ty opinions in his favour. Doe- 
tors disagree, and who decide? Not Peebles, not Plain- 
stanes, not the cousins, grand-children, nephews and nieces, of 
the litigants, who, from generation to generation will stoutly 
aver that, had justice prevailed on earth, their relative would 
have come victorious out of court. None ever allow that a de- 
feat was fair and merited. 2 

Another cause of the prevailing notion that law and justice 

ane ash eh ques tame, © the Samana of | pro- 
i _A lawsuit is a private war, t with ruin. 
Hence arisen an é rated notion that the longest purse 
carries the day, and that right kicks the beam in the golden 
Un ly, there is some little truth in this 
assertion ; for, suppose I am an ingenious person of 
means, and I invent something, and it my inven- 
A trade-shark, a race never likely to i my 
device with unblushing effrontery, and I go to te 
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may conquer yet, but the triumph may ruin me; and when 
} find myself 5 to pit my hundreds thousands, 
when my lean purse is matched with a oric money-bag, 
and I am harassed by appeals, new trials, and all the mancu- 
yres of chicanery, I daresay that I cry out passionately that 
law and justice are divorced. To be sure, if I—Timoth 
Pinch, inventor—can go into court, and swear I am not wo 
five pounds, I shall fight gratis. Themis will give me solicitor 
and counsel, without fee or bill, and I may battle it out with 
Mr. Griper on easy terms. But it is not pleasant to be with- 
out a five-pound note, nor to commit perjury wv swearing to a 
fictitious poverty, while the law says that if I lose my suit, I 
must make my election to pay the costs, or to be whipped—a 





sad alternative. Many cases may be imagined in which an in- | 
ability or a reluctance to risk expense may cause a virtual de- | 
nial of right, and it is not amazing that grumblers should exist. | 
Happily, the ermine of the judge, in our land, is of stainless 
purity. This is admitted by foreigner and native ; and the bit- | 
terest foe of England, whether in the Old World or the New, 
has never essayed to throw a slur upon the British bench. We) 
have to go back to Bacon—a long, long way, for an example 
of a judge who took bribes. We have ta go back to Scro 
and Jeffreys, before we can trace a judge who did wrong for 
court-favour. And the case of nm, though shameful 
enough, is not on a with the venal conduct of magistrates 
elsewhere: no one = ever pretended that the great thinker 
sold justice ; it is only alleged that he permitted himself to be 
recompensed by those in whose favour he had pronounced a 
sentence, the | page of which was not disputed. This ge- 
neral purity of the judicial office has been a useful antidote to 
the strong popular my against the law, and all that have 
to do with it. Im England, a judge is regarded with the ut- 
most respect ; his duties are esteemed as something sacred, and 
akin to the priest’s. Nay, there are some irreverent mortals 
who are rather disposed to titter at a bishop’s apron or a dean’s 
shovel-hat, who nevertheless are awestruck before the robes 
and wig of My Lord Justice Rhadamanthus. But this reve- 
rence goes no further; it stops, as it begins, with the judge. 
A few reflected rays may fall upon the barrister, perhaps be- 
cause he is looked on as a chief-baron or chancellor in embryo ; | 
but the attorney is the most unpopular professional man in the 
country; the poor shudder at him, ladies regard him as a sub- 
tle monster, novelists make capital of him, and journalists put 
him in a pillory of small pica. 

It is probably in consequence of some Gifficulty in recon- 
ciling law with justice, that attorneys have received so bad a 
name at the hands of the people. We see the same stigma 
follow the subalterns and privates of the legal army through | 
every stage. Peter Quill, Gentleman, may be an object of 
aversion to many of his neighbours, albeit there is no reason 
why the said Peter should not be a very inoffensive and excel- 
lent man; but how about Grab the sheriff's officer? How 
about the broker, the bailiff, the tipstaff—those disagreeable but 
needful persons who distrain on our goods, take ion of 
our households, and tap us on the shoulder with a dingy fore- 
finger? How about—if I may introduce such a name—Mr. 
Calcraft the hangman; and why should such storms of hate, 
scorn, and contumely pursue those who do for hire what we 
all agree must be done? Law and justice; that fatal antithe- 
sis spoils all. When we are fully satisfied that a sentence or 
decree is right, we are glad that it should be put in force, not 
otherwise. Take an extreme case. Some atrocious murder— 
perhaps some string of murders—has been committed under 
circumstances that arouse py sympathy, horror, and wrath 

‘ison may be the agent, or the 
knife, it matters little which; and at the bar is placed no re- 
pentant cowering wretch, but a hardened criminal, coldly eal- 
culating on impunity, and trying to outwit human vengeance 
by quibbles and precautions. Then what a stir is felt, how the 
pulse of the nation throbs with no ungenerous indignation, 
how the instinct of the people pierces through webs of 
sophistry to denounce the stain upon the hand that seas could 
not wash clean! All land pants for the verdict, and exults 
when the mask falls, and the guilty face is laid bare. And 
why’? Not from cruelty, not even from a vindictive desire to 
behold the punishment, but from a deep natural wish that jus- 
tice should be done. Afterwards may come the morbid wish 
to behold an exciting scene, to gloat on the last hours in the 
condemned cell, the last words on the scaffold, the last look 
cast on a sea of unfriendly eyes ere the wretch is blindfolded 
on the threshold of death. But the first desire is certainly that 
justice may be done, and it is mingled with a fierce impatience 
of subterfuge, of drivelling weakness, or of judicial blindness. 
Nor is it necessary that the verdict should be one of “ guilty.” 
Let the i of the d be really proved, and there 
awakes in the land a glow of sympathy and joy in which 
selfishness has no share. Even the convicted wreteh, if there 
be aught to extenuate—if there seem to exist anything that can 
palliate his offence—is sure of a certain amount of pity; the 
national heart is not a hard one ; but there is something in ini- 
punity obtained through legal loopholes or favour, which 
rouses a storm of indignation everywhere. 

The civil law, however, must usually work in the dark, un- 
noted. When Grab the bailiff 
invites me to Cursitor Street, he is very likely the righteous 
minister of Phemis, justly punishing a scampish debtor. When 
Veneer the broker puts a man in possession of my house, and 
brings my furniture to the hammer, he probably does right, 
and the pursuing creditor is severe, but not unjust. a 
- will feel for me, and Grab and Veneer may expect k 

ooks and dislike, culminating occasionally in hooting or the 
horse-pond. One thing more has perhaps tended to make law 
and justice apparent opposites; we have courts of equity 
as well as courts of law. But this is not really a confession on 
the part of Themis that Lex and Justitia are the south pole 
and the north. It is Sa of the law should 
be administered, as well as its letter. 

especially, who cling to the precise text of some legal maxim 
as if it were a talisman, irrespective of common sense and na- 
tural principles. But there is such a thing as reducing a 
theory to an absurdity; and in establishing equity courts, our 
legislators have merely patched and s , a8 best 
could, the superstructure of a law founded on the eternal 
truths of justice. —Chambers. 


HISTORY OF THE OPERA. 
A Review. 

The new history of the lyrical drama, with which Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards favours the public, has three qualities to 
recommend it. In the first place it contains, for its size, a very 
complete account of the progress of an art which now beyond 
all others occupies the attention of the civilized world; in the 
second place it is one of those treasures gf amusing anecdote 
that may be taken up and laid down at a moment's notice ; in 
the third place it abounds with the observations of a shrew’ 








and independent thinker, who has seen much, read much, and 
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travelled much, and who approaches his subject less as a pro- 


fessed musician than as one of those cultivated men who take 
— between the artist and the multitude, and who, after 

, constitute the body upon whom the general appreciation 
of every art depends. 

That the anecdotes occupy a very large portion of the work 
will be naturally ised from the nature of the subject. 
Theatres, whether used for lyrical purposes or not, are so man 
welling fountains of historiettes, witty, scandalous, co! ‘ 
and tragical, and when they are operatic they so completely 
identify themselves with the aristocratic life of a nation, that 
their records take place among the most striking illustrations 
ofa period. Opéra, dated from its earliest beginning, in any- 
thing like a complete form, is scarcely 250 years old, and this 
age takes us into a state of things that may almost be regarded 
as mythical. Handel’s first opera was produced at the Hay- 
market in 1711, and, immo through his oratorios, he is all 
but forgotten as a composer ‘for the lyrical stage. It was in 
the latter half ot the last century that Gluck brought out the 
first work in which his peculiarities were exhibited ; yet when 
a revival of Gluck’s master-pieces is suggested, the suggestion, 
though heard with respect, is regarded as a direction towards 
the remotest antiquity. What is new with respect to every 
other art is ancient with respect to music, yet what a long and 
detailed yf petty warfare may be written in connexion 
with opera! ho is ignorant of the onslaught made by the 
English wits upon the lyrical drama when Italian singers were 
new to the stage, and it seemed as though the sisterhood of 
— ae music strongly resembled the brotherhood of Cain 
an ? 


By the way, the oft-told tale, as given by Mr. Edwards, is 
well worth reading, for he takes an — view of the me- 
morable squabble, considering that Addison liked opera at the 
bottom of his heart, and merely indulged in pleasant banter, 
whereas Steele was not only a bitter, but a base enemy of mu- 
sical art. “Poor Dickey” has been so often patted on the 
back and fondled of late that when Mr. Edwards imputes to 
him an “ Anti-Christian and cowardly spirit” one feels a plea- 
sure akin to that of the Athenian who ostracized Aristides. 
Memorable, too, are the combats that arose within the limits 
of the musical world itself. The fierce war between the Cuz- 
zoni party, headed by the Countess of Pembroke, and the 
Faustina party, headed by the Countess of Burlington and 
Lady Delawar, when catcalls were used as weapons of offence, 
stands high among the conspicuous follies of the early Georgian 
era. The silly epigram of Swift remains an ineffaceable monu- 
ment of the contest between the isans of Handel and those 
of Buononcini, and all the world has heard of the Gluck and 
Piccini factions, which only 15 years before the French Revo- 
lution divided Paris into two hostile camps. Indeed, were it 
not for the history of musical polemics the names of Buonon- 


Cini and. Piccini would not be remembered at all. Struggles | H 


between Marists and Todists, and a still more insignificant 
war between Ramists and Lullists, fill up the stormy history, 
and one arrives at the conclusion that music, like theology, 
has more frequently been the subject of fierce battle than of 
serious study. When the partisans of Cuzzoni rendered Faus- 
tina inaudible by their hisses, and the partisans of Faustina 
fully returned the compliment, the notion of hearing an opera 
must have been altogether gore Mr. Edwards's remark 
that these musical squabbles chi fy raged in London and 
Paris, where opera was an exotic, whereas they were compa- 
ratively unknown in Italy, the birthplace of the lyrical drama, 
is worth reflection. 

The connexion between music and the spirit of faction more 
than anything else tempts the historian of the former to in- 
dulge largely in amusing stories. For the few who can ap- 
preciate an esthetic or scientific discussion, there are hun 
who can laugh at «a repartee, and thousands who can enjoy a 
“row.” Mr. Edv ards, as we have said, is most liberal in his 
allowance of anecdotes, and he must not be blamed if some of 
his stories have been often told already, for jests that are 
“ Joes” to a particular class are frequently new to the general 
reader. Down to a certain period the ground he has traversed 
has often been traversed already, and he is to be commended 
for proceeding all the way from Monteverde to Donizetti, and 
remaining thoroughly amusing throughout. 

If we set aside the illustrious name of Gluck, the ra of 
France, measured by the extent of its influence on foreign na- 
tions, is the least important in Europe till we come to a v 
modern time. No one ever dreams of reviving the works of 
Lulli or Rameau, or of inquiring into their peculiarities, and 
the oblivion to which these guondam idols of Paris are con- 
signed is not merely the work of time. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century the French were ny em isolated in 
musical bee can << om proud of ae pera than of mn | 
other institution, worship gods utterly disregarded beyon 
their frontiers. While ‘arisian journals were entailing 
the greatness of Rameau, as the first mucisian in Europe, 
Grimm made the quiet remark that “ Europe scarcely knew the 
name of her first musician, knew none of his operas, and 
could not have tolorated them on her stages.” England, 
though she had lost that high musical character which, as Mr. 
William oy proves, jonged to her in the days of the 

rs, is still interesting in the eighteenth century as a 
home of the Italian Opera. But no such glory belongs to 
France ; she will not shine by a foreign ght, though her 
own refuses to twinkle in foreign eyes. ile there were 
Italian 0} at Naples, Turin, Dresden, Vienna, London, Ma- 
drid, and even Algiers, there were none in Paris, where, as 
Mr. Edwards observes, it seemed “to form part of the na- 
tional honour to despise Italian music.” 

Nevertheless, that Grand Opera, which had so little influence 


on the music of the world dg wre always stands as a/| affair 


prominent institution in musi mm when regarded in 
connexion with the history of the world. No one cares for 
the music of Lulliand Rameau, but they are 


in 
ballet, and so constant has been the respect paid at Paris to 
an art regarded as but secondary elsewhere, that from the days 
of Lulli to those of Auber, a“ grand” lyrical drama has not 
been deemed complete without a divertissement. Here is a 


d y. Who that is familiar with France on the eve of the 
volution ignores Madeleine Guimard and Vestris, the “ Dieu 
de la Danse.’ 

With the Italian campaigns of the First Napoleon a taste 
for Italian music began to prevail in France, but nothing very 
great was achieved at the Opera in the time of the Republic, 
the Consulate, or the Empire. Of the ly state of things 
blic Mr. Sutherland Edwards, on the authority 
‘ 1 Blaze, gives a striking picture. The opera was | 
om ay my ated the four leading sansculottes Henriot, Chau-| 
mette, Le and Hébert, and these, even after they were | 

managerial throne, were in the habit of | 
supping ho assets benind Gp cemten, net om. the peinet-| 
ple of the old nobility, who paid liberally on such occasions, 











but at the expense of the unfortunate person who presided 


over the refreshments. The method of self-invitation was 
simple and . Henriot or Danton would say to the fa- 
pire ae ol bi are going to your room, see that we ae 
en pro vy endid re was prepared an 
duly devoured, ‘and the patriotic i te 

without hinting at payment. As the actors themselves did not 
receive a sous of salary, even in the shape of paper money, the 
expense fell, as we have said, on the keeper of the refreshment- 
room. To decline the intrusive honour would have been 
highly perilous in the days of liberty, equality, and the guillo- 

e. 


A strange state of things is revealed by this Republican epi- 
sode in the history of French opera. The: Govermmans was not 
satisfied with decapitating areal King and Queen, and treat- 
ing the people with a performance at the opera gratis, on the 
anniversary of the execution of Lotis XV in jo com- 
memoration of the death of the tyrant,” but even player-kings 
and player-queens were excluded from the boards. en the 
sans culottes school of drama had become insufferably dull under 
this prohibition, the dethroned sovereigns were allowed to 
sneak back n, degraded into “chiefs” or “ mayors,” while 
on one occasion a concrete “roi” was replaced by an abstract 
“Joi,” and one of the lines of an opera, modified to meet this 
alteration, declared that “ La loi passait et le tambour battait 
Aux Champs.” An artist who was endowed with somethin: 
like common sense, and with an uncommon rapidity of arti- 
culation, improved the line by saying, “Le pouvoir executif 
passait et le tambour battait hex Champs.” 

One contumacious prima donna nearly lost her head by re- 
woo bw appear as the Goddess of Reason in one of the cele- 
brated rational processions of the time, as she learned, through 
a'gloomy joke uttered by Chaumette,—* Well, citoyenne, since 
you refuse to be a divinity, you must not be astonished if we 
treat you as a mortal.” Fortunately, a zealous sans culotte was 
anxious to obtain the honour for his wife, who, sorely against 
her will, represented the Goddess in proper non-costume while 
the thermometer was below Soaring pe t, and the head of the 
prima donna remained on her shoulders, Possibly the menace 
of Léonard (playfully called Léopard) Bourdon, poet and mem- 
ber of the “ Mountain,” may lead some unfortunate dramatic 
author who cannot prevail on a manager to read his play to 
— that the days of the ; blic were not so 4 —— 

ion wrote a most revo) 0 . 
which directors and artists refused ope See tl at last this 
extreme specimen of the genus irrii vatum declared that 
if his work was not quickly performed, he would have a guil- 
lotine erected on the stage—a real guillotine, be it understood, 
not an imitation of the murderous machine like that which is 
mounted by Mr. Benjamin Webster in the drama of the “ Dead 
eart.” The actors, however, had the best of it in the long 
run, and Bourdon’s piece, though printed at the expense of 
the Republic, was never brought out at all. 

The anecdotes which we have given in illustration of an ex- 
tremely short and inglorious od of operatic history and 
but very tew pages in Mr. Edwards's book, and when we in- 
form our readers that his two volumes are replete matter 
of the same kind, they will easily jodge of the amount of en- 

labours. So abun 


tertainment to be derived from dant is 
his material, that he might, if he had have filled a 
dozen quartos, and, as he himself he the task 
of omission heavier than that of collection. Let us add that 
he has omitted well, and that he has seasoned a it and 
instructive history with the very concen essence of 
agreeable gossip. 
————_-+.>-—_—— 


ALL ABOUT BEDS. 


It was a happy hit on the of the Reverend Lawrence 
Sterne when he made his old campaigner “ bless the man 
that first invented sleep.” There is a peculiar — in 
the idea that sleep was of human invention, a for in- 
creasing the rts and recruiting the strength of the great 
family of Adam. Ideas nearly as extravagant have 
in bygone times ; the plough, the alphabet, and so forth, were 
all gratefully attributed to the single effort of some ical 
discoverer; Bacchus had his triumph for the ferment of 
the grape-juice; and what Prometheus was to the Greeks, 
Turf-Einar was to the Orkneymen. But beds, at any rate, 
were not spontaneous productions. Successive — 
must have tossed and tumbled centuries of compara- 
tive discomfort, before our present sleeping-machines budded 
into being. The bed, i e form or other, appears to be al- 
most a necessity of existence. It is by no means a 
monopoly of those conceited bipeds who are just now so per- 
t at the reputed cousinship of the gorilla. birds have 
beds, often so daintily lined with velvet moss, with woven 
feathers, with yielding down, as to convey an impression of 
extreme luxury. Many insects have beds, wey constructed 
of ligneous fibres, of a , 8e- 
lected by an unerrin; a soft 
couch of withered leaves and her own fur, far down in the 
dark tortuous burrow, end yn that nest a 
round black eyes of her large an ly, as they 
take their first, view of the A vrethmere ges Beyen Ty The 
deer, when they couch on the lee-side of some hollow hill, 
love to rake er all available dead leaves and stalks of 
fern, wherewith to screen their russet hides from cold and 
rain. But men, in lands the most remote and dissimilar, have 
found the need of some 
berer, and have done their best to provide it. 

In its earliest shape, the bed was no doubt a most simple 

ir. The hunter naturally stretched his tired limbs on the 
spoils of the chase, and drew another skin over him fora 
coverlet. The northern hero would roll himself in his furs, in 


qr Camanche 
Scythian ape ee: See ited 
could sleep in his robe. ly as 


resent. But there is a wide interval between this 
prompea covering and a genuine bed, and for the latter we 
ry shows us the bed as an 


mind. This bed, the bed constantly al- 
luded to in the Bible, exists to the present hour. We meet 
with it in the selamlik of a Turk 
house of a Syriac Christian, in the tent of a rich sheik, always 
virtually the same. It is but a long cushion, that is laid some- 
times on a crazy framework of timber or cane, and there are 
pillows, and a quilted counterpane, to which a sheet is occa- 
sionally stitched. But this is rarely the case, because Easterns 
do not undress to sleep; they only undress for the bath. 
Usually, the divan runs round the walls of a large octagonal 

ent; the slaves hastily adjust the cushions and quilts, 
the male members of the y untwist their turbans, kick off 


their slippers, and sleep as best they may. At dawn, the ru 
are folded up, the recondite phew 


ws swept off to 
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ernment, recommending that, in lieu of the Milanese pro- 
om. Tchudy should be paid a 


at an opportune time ; the birth of the King of Rome was 
ake fitting occasion for the display of an unusual degree of 
liberality, and the report was adopted. by the government of 
France. Tchudy thereupon determined to settle down to a 
quiet life, and took unto imself a wife. But misfortune was 
relentless ; by the treaty of the 15th of November, 1815, it was 
decided that France was to cease paying pensions to any 
aliens. This unexpected blow almost killed the poor fellow ; 
but he recovered sufficiently to attack the Bourbons with his 
precious documents and his family tree ; and, by dint of great 
pertinacity, obtained a place for his name on the civil list. He 
managed to live on the very modest sum doled out to him, till 
the year 1830, or thereabouts; but failed to provide a succes- 
cor. With him died the last direct descendant of the Swiss 
musketeer, whose services to a French monarch had been left 
unrequited for the space of three centuries. 


—— 
ITALY AGAIN. 


The debate which was originated last night by Sir G. Bow- 
yer is likely to be of service to the cause of Italy. If there be 
any Englishman beyond the pale of the Ultramontane faction 
who is inclined to take part against Victor Emmanuel’s Goy- 
ernment, he must be convinced that he has few sympathizers 
in the British House of Commons. If there be any well-mean- 
ing man who, though generally favourable to liberty and con- 
stitutional rule, yet believes that the Italian King and his Mi- 
nisters have forced free institutions on a people who do not 
want or understand them, he will have reason to change his 
mind on reading the elaborate attack and defence of the new 
order of things. Sir G. Bowyer said all that all his ge 
been saying since the ss of these troubles. ith a 
little more skill than Lord Normanby he used the information 
which the Royalists furnish to their friends both of the British 
and French Legislatures. The cruelty, the tyranny, the dia- 
bolical nature of the “ Piedmontese,”’ were painted in those 
glaring colours which the Ultramontanes seem to think effec- 
tive. Unhappily for the success of this style of invective, it 
bears marks of the partisanship and credulity of those who use 
it. We listen with impatience to a speaker who asks us to be- 
lieve that a King who remains strictly within the limits of a 
Constitution, that a Parliament which debates with conspicu- 
ous ability, that an army which has fought honourably by the 
side of the two Western Powers, and a people known to be 
one of the most gifted in the world, are all liars, traitors, 
thieves, and murderers, animated by no desire but that of pul- 
ling down everything that his high and holy. A little tempe- 
rance of sentiment, a little discrimination in the reception of 
wonderful stories, would help the reactio: cause very much 
with an English audience. e “awful atrocities” which Sir 
G. Bowyer and his friends are continually relating for our as- 






















































tonishment are somewhat apt to call up asmile of scorn. They | * 


may do very well for the dormitory of some Popish College, 
or to excite some little Royalist clique in a ion drawing- 
room ; but to dilate upon them before an assembly like the 
House of Commons shows a want of judgment which the party 
should endeavour to remedy. Well might Mr. Gladstone ex- 
press his surprise at the credulity which Sir G. Bowyer dis- 
played in receiving and re-uttering all that his foreign corres- 
pondents have p d upon him, and the fact that a man of 
sense should thus sink into the lowest abysses of gohemoucherie 
shows to what a pass religious and —s fanaticism have 
brought the Catholic party even in this country. 
There is no necessity to dwell on these anecdotes. The sub- 
stance of all of them was that the Piedmontese, having 
rnment of the Two Sicilies, go the 
country mi ing men, women, and children merel the 
gratification of their own evil propensities. The real state of 
things is well known, and has been often explained in these 
columns by our Italian correspondents. On Southern Italy 
bands of the most unscrupulous and savage marauders that 
can be ered in Europe have been let loose by the ex-King 
of Naples. No Tartar or Mahratta chief was ever more terri- 
ble to the land he swept over than is a band of these ruffians 
to the village they enter in the name of paternal government and 
true religion. The lsiguade who muster in the Roman terri- 
tory for the invasion of the Neapolitan provinces are always 
hirelings, almost always foreigners, and, without exception, 
intent on pil and spoliation. Not on the authority of 
any trumpery Ultramentane organ, or the private letters of 
fanatical i , but from the reports of our own officials, 
writing of what they have themselves seen, Mr. Layard was 
able to tell the House what manner of men these Royalist pa- 
triots are. The } subjects whom Sir G. Bowyer represents 
as rising up to defend their King and country from the tyranny 
of strangers, the insurgents whom we are expected to look 
upon as the flower of the ye people, are beyond a 
doubt the most hateful and vu and venal of cutthroats. 
No landholder had joined them. They had nowhere main- 
tained or attem) to establish themselves. Though many of 
them were soldiers in the old Bourbon army, yet, says Mr. 
Layard, “no Neapolitan officer formerly attached to the King 
been convicted of belonging to these men.” And there is 
good reason that any person having a sj of honour or con- 
science should diate them. _—o 
Let any one read the letter from our Consul at Naples, 





dated only a few days since, and he will be enlightened as to Oppositi 


the character of these brigands. Mr. Bonham gives the ac- 
count which has already appeared in our columns of the cap- 
ture of 14 passengers by a party of these ruffians. The 

sengers were stripped of their money and even their cl ; 
the earrings of the only lady present were taken from her. 
One of the passengers was an old sergeant of veterans. He 
was shot. Another was a policeman. He “was bound and 
thrown among a heap of fagots, which were set on fire, and 
he was burnt.” Still later a priest was burnt alive by the 
same band. Now, these are not fictions, but thi which an 
English gentleman has himself witnessed. Mr Bouken also 
relates, on the authority of General Della Marmora, that the 
brigands murder and mutilate the soldiers of the Italian arm 
who fall into their power. Nineteen men who had lost their 


Ry were lately put to death in this manner by a band of 


yalists. So much, then, for the character of the insurgents. 


It will be difficult for the most obstinate partisan to rise and 


make their defence before an English assembly after this com- 


plete exposure. Who can doubt that they are really as cruel 
and remorseless as a set of Thugs, that they have no claim at 


all to be considered as engaged in a poli 


t sum of one thousand | country found 
nes, and receive an annuity of six hundred francs. It was oo injured and pro 


brigands with little scruple; but there will be few in this 
to ere corenely men who have been 
ed as r Emmanuel’s army. 
ration of Naples with the other 
dominions of the King of Italy there is little new to be said. 
In times like those w follow a great revolution there will 
be animosities which for a season cannot but unsettle the 
State. It is not yet two years since Garibaldi landed in Sicily, 
and it cannot be expected that a people numbering several 
millions of souls should settle down under a new Government 
in less time than it takes an individual to become accustomed 
to a new occu or a new neighbourhood. The usual 
fallacy about the difference between Northern and Southern 
Italians was repeated last night, and the House was told that 
the unity of Italy was impossible because the Neapolitans 
hated the Piedmontese, and the populace of the two regions 
did not understand each other's dialects. This seems to us 
trifling with the good sense of the House of Commons. Can 
— one who has the ordinary knowledge of Italy be led to 
believe, that any such essential difference prevails between the 
inhabitants of one part and those of another as will prevent 
their submitting to one Government, and establishing an unit 
which the co tion of their country, its geographical moo | 
tion, and the identity of the cultivated language rendered so 
natural and convenient? The assertion that the Piedmontese 
are not Italians is simply without meaning. erences 
of dialect between the provinces do not prevent Piedmont and 
Rome and Milan and Venice from desiring, one and all of 
them, to be incorporated in the same national fabric, and there 
is nothing in the Neapolitans so dissimilar from the rest as 
should forbid them to share this feeling. They, in fact, 
we believe, do share it. The desire to form part of a 
really United Italy, with a historical capital, reigns as 
m in the breasts of the Neapolitans as of any other 
Italian ae. It may be that jealousy of Turin affects 
many minds, and that the Neapolitans, perhaps a little 
mortified at the re their army presented to Europe two 
years ago, do not show the same noble disinterestedness as the 
people of Milan and Florence and Bologna, who have waived 
all local claims and repressed all traditional jealousies. But as 
soon as the marauders who infest the country are driven out the 
common sense of the Neapolitans will lead them to the same 
adherence to the national cause which distinguishes the other 
Italians. The great spectacle which Northern and Central 
Italy present cannot fail to make an impression on the most 
obstinate minds. Here are these provinces just delivered from 
the misrule of generations, and qt not a soldier is now required 
to keep the peace, or to teach the new citizens to combine self- 
restraint with liberty. 

However, every one must feel that the ex-King of Naples is 
not first in the thoughts of his defenders in the ‘british is- 
lature. If the Two Sicilies had been anywhere than on the 
frontiers of the Papal States, Sir G. Bowyer would not have 
had a word to say on behalf of this wretched Prince and his 

vage i Rome, and Rome alone, is the citadel 
which they would defend, and Bourbon rule is only important 
in their eyes as an outwork of the Papacy. Lord Palmerston, 
as our readers will be happy to see, did not hesitate to go 
oe to the heart of the subject. In the plainest terms he 
8 the F ocmaee of the Government. Though the decision, 
says Lord Palmerston, must remain in the hands of the French 
Emperor, yet England must hold that the continued occupa- 
tion of Rome is a violation of the principle of non-interference 
which has been ‘eT by the French as well as the Eng- 
lish Government. e have declared our conviction that the 


close the present intolerable crisis. 
any way aid in producing 


Times, April 





—————— 
THE INS AND THE OUTS. 
A Conservative contem 


same reason that a 


situation of affairs demands that Napoleon should bring to a 
our Government can in 
a change in his councils the discus- 
sion of last night ought to encourage them in the attempt.— 


trative ability. Disraeli, Pakington, Bulwer n, Stanley, 
aoe ee cosh and all weysderay es | ; . Siehineee thaed 
ition, taken up some topic or ent, 
to the lustre of our country: and aided our social, if not our 
political, progress. 
But the Earl of Derby has done nothing but squanderin; 
his powers and abuse his opportunities. If 2 o 
his party were true, and its policy sound, we should deem it a 
national misfortune that so prominent a personage was so 
comparatively worthless a politician. And what of Lord 
Malmesbury—the second in the list of names presented to the 
acceptance of the country in lieu of the present Ministry? 
Suppose we exchange Palmerston for Derby—orie political 
gamester for another—are we to take as the equi- 
valent of Russell? Unhappy the party that is compelled 
suggest such com It is a positive injustice to the 
amiable ineffective whose diplomatic talent is transmitted and 
diluted, thus to place him in antagonism with the marked in- 
dividuality of a Russell. To say nothing of pro-Austrian 
sympathies, we should not like to have trusted Lord Malmes- 
bury through the American crisis. If we remember with ap- 
roval Mr. Disraeli’s estimate of the Federal statesmen and the 
ederal cause, we remember also Lord Derby’s. And in the 
absence of any definite professions of Conservative feeling to- 
wards the free kingdom of Italy, the unvarying support of 
Conservative candidates by Catholics recreant to every obli- 
tion of political principle, utterly forbids popular’ confi- 
, en in the foreign policy of a Conservative Cabinet. 
It is useless for the Derbyite journals to deride the quietism 
of Lord Palmerston’s Government unless are ready with 
a programme of action. Let them revile and reproach as bit- 
terly as they please the stagnant Liberalism of a Cabinet that 
has broken faith with its supporters in every department of 
legislation ; but the worst they can say of Lord Palmerston is, 
that he plays continually into the of Lord Derby. What 
he has given up—reform, retrenchment, redress of ecclesiastical 
grievances—he has given up to the Conservative Seen $ 
so many sops to the faction that fawns upon him, though it 
would well like to tear his friends. Let there be no dissem- 
bling between us. The truth may be spoken in print though 
in Parliament it be suffocated by canting disclaimers of party 
spirit. We know what is meant by Conservative writers when 
they talk of displacing Lord Palmerston. They don’t intend 
it, and they don’t wish it. They do not dislike him—why 
should they? The men they detest, and would remove if th 
could, are the men whose presence in the Palmerston Govern- 
ment sweetens it with the odour of Liberalism. Conservatism 
naturally and justly re, s Russell, Gladstone, and Milner 
Gibson with irreconcilable hostility. The sentiment is honour- 
able to both parties. We have no wish to seeit abated. When 
the time comes for it to take shape and action—when eve 
constituency in the kingdom rings with battle cries in w 
these names are sounded—when Conservatism openly sets 
itself against the men who would reform and retrench if they 
could, who encourage liberty abroad and would enlarge our 
domestic freedom—we shall have through the marsh and 
miasma of barren pretences in w we are now all flounder- 
ing, and may refresh ourselves with a stout fight on firm 
ground.— Morning Star, April 8. 





Kuiperial Parliament. 


FORTS, FLOATING BATTERIES, GUNS. 


House of Commons, April 10. 

Lord Ropert Montacve inquired when Capt. Coles first 
submitted to the Admiralty his plans which had lately been 
adopted for ships-of-war ; whether that report was favourable 
or otherwise ; and if there was any objection to lay the papers 


on the table. 
Lord C. Pager (Secretary to the ) said that there 


Admiralty 
was no objection to lay upon the table the whole correspon- 


has propounded, as “ the| dence between the Admiralty and = Coles, but he must 
gaetion of the day,” the wey rameaial loaatey, “ How is | object to publish the reports 
Palmerston’s Ministry to ept in ”’ It might as 
well be asked how a body at rest aabe A sar without uistion, Coles’s invention was most favourable. That officer had been 
or why a feather does not fall to the bottom of a vessel ex- at once placed on full pay, and was also receiving £1 per 
hausted by the ei pamp. Lord Palmerston is in office for the | diem while he was engaged 
HMiard-ball reposes at the exact spot where | Admiral 


made confidentially to the Admi- 
ty. He would, however, state that the report upon Capt. 


in preparing certain plans for the 


ty. 
the momentum of the cue ceases, or that a drop of quicksilver} Lord FERMoY asked whether Mr. Alexander Samuelson had 


fall off trees but for the attraction of the earth. 


never known to retire from 
weakness, it 
contemptibly fee! 
to the 
should that trouble it, 
It may be only a 


have been Premiers who 


political honour. But for Lord Palmerston we can 
answer that his Ministry will keep in office just as | 


concession. 


tisfied with his 
don’t they do it? 


Government any day they are able. We 
but we shall not die of vexation at 


attack on the party in power. Why should w If the Li 
beralism of the country were enamoured of Lord Pal 
it would still have li to fear from Lord Der 


iy defective. 


merston, 
ates - Man for | Government with respect to the fortifications at Spithead, and 
man, their po! are pretty much alike, and their characters | the recent experiments at y 

similar] They are both utterly wanting in earnest-| _ Earl De Grey and Riron explained the views of {the Go- 
ness, if not in — - Lord ay te not heart enough in | vernment, deprecating any hasty action. He confirmed the 
cause, or to be | him to make any ute use of 


stops in the first hollow it finds upon a plane surface. Immo-| not, as far back as last Autumn, sent into the Admiralty plans 
bility is the natural condition of matter. Apples would not| for a double-skinned Ry tree 
A Ministry is ———_ — 4 Mr. Stevens for 
not a locomotive institution. 1t would rather rest till it rots| of America, and, if so, whether steps 
than voluntarily put itself in opposition. A Government was | the plan tested and adopted as it had been in America ? 
weariness of oflice. Whatever its ; 
on till some one plucks it off. It may be | son had not afforded the Admiralty an opportunity of testing 
y , but =~: a fly aay enough to hold on | them. 
edge of asugar-pot. It ma in a minority,—but wh : 
Fr the majority be invisible 5 inactive? Shoeburyness, on the 8th, the target or section of the Warrior’s 
on sufferance,—but it will bear its | side was twice pierced 
—s — great contentment till the fatal stroke be in-| full 
icted. It knows no such thing as a coup de grace. The turns - 
of the wheel bring January =f Jul if alternation —and a | pound shot, and 40 pds. of powder, at a distance of 200 yards. 
Minister’s only care is to get through the session. There may | The target having been a good deal shaken by previous expe- 
more romantic ideas of states-|riments, did not offer the same resistance as the original tar- 
responsibility,—loftier notions of public duty and | get, and the first shot which struck it at a weaker 
confidently the rest of the — passed thro 
the | teak backing, an 
ion lets it alone. He asks no support,—he re: ~ _ which, however, was crushed by the blow. But another shot 
i He desires nothing but a continuance of the loyal | fired with 40 pounds of powder went 


-boat similar to the 
e Federal Government 
would be taken to bave 


Lord C. Pacer said plans had been sent in, but Mr. Samuel- 


Mr. H. B. Suerman asked whether it was true that at 


by round shot; and wished for 
particulars as to experiments, &c. 
Lord C. Pacer said that the first experiment was tried with 156 


point than 
the iron plates and the 
was arrested the inner skin of iron 


in such a man- 


ioti understanding which characterises all | ner that the most dreadful destruction would have been caused 

ties in the State. He may possibly be tripped up and A to the ship. The third shot, at the request of Sir W. Arm- 

over, but that would be an accident. He will certainly not go | Strong, was fired with 50 pounds of powder, and that shot 
out of office if he can help it. If the Conservatives are dissa-| Went right through the target. 

services, and strong enough to eject him, why| Sir Joun Pakineron wished to know if the account which 


has appeared in the Times was published with the sanction 


This is our answer to the maunderings of the Morning Her- | and authority of the Admiralty, and whether the noble Lord 
ald over Liberal defeats at the elections and Liberal ee thought it wise and prudent that it should be 
in Parliament. They fect el 
Ge > ay rae W vee Mes Load on hg kind of sanction to the publication of the popes in_ question. 
success. We have|It was a very moot point whether it was desirable that all 
'y | never joined in “ the excuses, the protestations, the entreaties | these costly experiments ought to be published. [Loud cries 
for quarter,” that are said to have arisen at every threatened of “ hear, hear.” ] 
e? 


Lord C. Paget said that the Admiralty had not given any 


F House of Lords, April 11. 
Lord Vivian put some questions as to the intentions of the 


intellect, influence, and | account of the experiments at Shoeburyness, and said they 
weated as belligerents, or even as pardonable rebels? They opportunities. A great orator and a great , and the | showed that the country ought not too hastily to 


are sim ; tors, to be punished 
verity of military law, wherever caught. Yet it is 
that they would have been treated 


even 
cruelties to the soldiers who have into their 





power. 


: it isi bl tertain 
The troops have, no doubt, retaliated, and they shoot the| mex of intellectoal merits, polit . 


the Italian | but make speeches that 
, but be their horrible 


. nobleman 
with the utmost se-| head of a great party, what has he done since he left the House the course deliberately 
probable | of Commons, 


or, , since he. the Liberal party, | portance of floating batteries, particular. 
proclaimed no ley, advocated 1 | for 

Eiecers, 208 lef to no sens? For more than one of hiscol-| - The Duke of CAMBRIDGE exp’ 

caguce high respect, as for | would be found to be 


depart from 
He ‘admitted the great im- 
them hol Teliabl my ri 

but did not regard as Ww rel e. 
Th his opinion that forts 
and said he believed Sir 





, tical earnestness, and adminis- W. Armstrong would soon produce a 600-pounder gun which 


———— 


. of the 
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would do the same mischief at 2,200 yards as his 300-pounder | waves. The Monitor, French or American as it might be, was 


had Gage at 209 roses. distin the pitas of tho Adu to be ubiquitous no less than invincible, and was to appear 
sla mad ond tay ware. now prepared Mo proceed ai once | Simultaneously at the edge of all “big ponds” the world over, 
Capt. Coles’s and other plans. He argued, however, that fascinating its victims, we presume, by a variation of the 
they should not be swayed by every popular panic. nursery rhyme, “ Dilly, dilly, come and be killed!” That pre- 
me scient paper, the WV. Y. Herald, had thrilled into ecstacy the 

C P Irish hodmen and waiters of the metropolis, to whose intelli. 

Mr. DrsraELi made a Baryon A upon So ) naged Bb egeenty aan ev sateing hep pevaptane-sel 
cial policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He de-| ing unopposed up the Thames, London laid in ashes or under | 
nounced the idea of commencing the yeur without a sur-| contribution, the Government revolutionized, and the Queen | 
plus, while the trade of the country was diminishing. He | jn full flight to one of her Colonies, there to linger out a pre- 


thought England might find herself in a most unpleasant pre- iti ife. iters [too than th h 
shoug Eng . difficulties should arise in America, | 270US political life. More sober writers | ose who 


or on the continent. He then dissected and argued in opposi- | figure in the Herald, giving rein to their jealousy oe maleyo- 
tion to the various fiscal arrangements of Mr. Gladstone since | lence, echoed the cry, though in less of the Quixotic vein. In 
he assumed the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. short, artillery was to give it up as a bad job; ships were to 


Mr. Guapstone replied, and with considerable bitterness ; ; } 
refuted the arguments of Mr. Disraeli. buckle on their armour and career about at their own good 


the general debate which ensued, Mr. Benrsck | Pleasure. ‘ 
condemned the policy of the Government, and attributed the| Without staying to inquire why, if all these predictions were 
— of ao country aa inhuman policy | well-based, there should only be one side to the question, we 

refusi: ize the Confedera 3. 

The Heese ultimately went into Committee, when the re- hasten to record the fact that a few experimental shots from a 
solutions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, authorizing | new Armstrong gun on that fatal Tuesday, dissipated these 
the issue of £1,100,000 Exchequer bonds, to be paid off at | pleasant illusions. It was found—not to recapitulate what is 
par after any period not exceeding six years ; renewing the in- 
come tax, and ti the tea and sugar duties for one year ; sanction- 


THE BUDGET. 








writ elsewhere—that forts properly built, and mounted with 
ing the licenses to seli beer, &c. : the reduction of | °eftain guns, could hold their own against a fleet of Monitors 
the duty on playing cards, and the stamp duty on fvreign | and smash and sink these latter at their leisure. And this for 
luan bonds, were severally agreed to and ordered to be re-| the simple reason, that there need be no limit to the calibre of 
ported to the House. cannon on shore, or to the thickness of defensive walls whether 
GOOD TASTE AND CORRECT INFORMATION. = granite or of — poo of water, ha ro ee 4 
: en tion, manageableness, ‘and other causes whic - 
ernment of England is imitating the brilliant strate; . 2 
The ~— King of — - ~ who marched his armies up a hill less my ——— tend ho ‘“~_ en a upon the 
and then marched them down again. The steamship Adriatic | growth of maritime monsters. In the meantime an immense 
bow gg Ae ad cee ene » filled we Decepeesae = —" amount of nonsense appears in print upon this subject, such for 
. It was doubtless the regiment of Guards, the officers of | ; . Stee 

which are noblemen, who, as they have not had a chance to | ‘stance as the assertion that a large fleet, ae a 
lunge their aristocratic rapiers into the bowels of belligerent | that are scattered all over the globe, is rendered utterly valueless 
ankees, are anxious to return to the society of the “ Pretty | by this or that invention. Apart from the latest strife between 
Horse Breakers” they left behind them. oo ike. it guns and iron, no conjuror was requisite to teach us that in 
The above cheerful paragraph appeared as an Editorial in the | the case of iron versus wood, the conclusion was foregone. 
N. ¥. World of yesterday, and invites at least brief comment.—1. | we might have known that “no (wooden) navy in the world 
When the King of France executed his famous mancuvre, he | could make head against iron-clad steamers,” if the former were 
had an enemy in front of him. The simile breaks down.—| simple enough to challenge a contest, without a telegram to 
2. The a Adriatic could “- _ 4 — a the associated press of New York, to tell the gaping public 
Race on ursday, seeing that she sai rom Halifax | that “a letter from Paris, received in Washington, says the 
ped eg F acy = fa on the a —_ St. — — Emperor Napoleon has been heard to say a to the 
t est, and Cape Race to the East of that port.—3. She | engagement in Hampton Roads”—what would occur to any 
had no a ony ont hoe Bay about | one on first reading an account of that remarkable sea fight. 
to embark “the regiment of Guards.” ere are two! As for the advantage of being in a position to test all these in- 
battalions of our Guards in Canada, who are not under or-| ventions practically, we can only say that we are very far 
ders for home.—5. The officers of the Guards are not noble-| from envying the opportunities afforded to these United States. 
men, in ——— conveyed Ape : : A. ots there | Wise men profit by the experience of others; and om = 
are among them some men of noble birth.—6. We are not| many reasons for believing that in these matters our rulers do 
guardians of the Guards’ morality ;.but we should question | not keep their eyes shut. The word “ panic,” it is true, is still 
our own sense of propriety, were we to inform the public in a} ysed absurdly enough, even in Parliament. But a French pro- 
leading article that the Seventh Regiment of a % 7 Volunteers verb says “ ily a fagots, et fagots.” We do not write for readers 
pee yoy ~ vod hedge Ae osc _— —— incapable of distinction between the 16" that paralyses, and 
Giris road — = . the panic that stimulates to exertion. echanical ingenuity 
manage to commit themselves very-seriously in 4 few lines! anq chemical skill are not yet exhausted. While they 
when they think they are making fun of others. labour, nautical supremacy will probably be disputed alone 
TION .DED 1Y phe by peoples accustomed to commercial enterprise. Monitors 
eee OL £0aD OF DESIGN. a are ill-suited to blue waters; and if we should come—like the 

Tue Tuirty-seventa ANNUAL Exuipition of the National ‘ 
Academy of Design, consisting of Original Works by Living Ar- Turks at the Dardanelles, but with accuracy unknown to them 
-_ is NOW OPEN, for the Season, at the Galleries, 625 Broad-|—to pitch 400 Ib. balls at invading ships; or if our new big 
iv Tickets 50 cts. Single Admission 25 cts. guns mounted along the coast should warrant a similar in- 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, scription to the famous one on the antique bit of ordnance at 
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Load me well, and keep me clean ; 
I'll carry a ball to Calais Green— 
if we say, harbours and naval stations should be rendered un- 
assailable with chance of success (as we pray they may be), 
the old question of mastery on the ocean will be no more set- 
tled than is that of mastery on land. Already, turning from 
Visitors will please bring their Opera Glasses. scientific gunnery to what is more akin to the old hand-to- 
— hand fights, amateurs and connoisseurs in battling by sea are 
Pure AILIBIOHW,. clamorous that every floating hog in armour should be pro- 
See tener eee perenne seesta--—a------> | TD Wee ® Mepueidabls ances. 
ey _| Having devoted so much space to a theme on which we in- 
a. | tended to touch but briefly, it is well for us, as we observed 
~~ | on commencing our usual summary, that there remains little 


hapees he else to be said. Iron ships and the American civil war—the 
Languishing trade and languishing politics, court mourning | American civil war and iron ships—this is the burden of the 


and a general absence of excitement, despite preparations for | song.—Parliament adjourned, for the Easter recess, on the 11th 
inaugurating the grand International Fair, would have con- inst., not to meet again until Monday next; seeing which, we 
curred to make our home journals down to the 12th inst. sin- may well credit the rumour that an early close of the session 
gularly flat, were it not for a new impulse given to the great | is anticipated.—The Government has sustained, but very phi- 
armadillo question of the day by the new experiments on the losophically, another defeat. A late Commission had advised 
beach of Shoeburyness. What took place, last Tuesday fort- | the concentration of all the Law and Equity Courts under one 
night, upon that dreary shore of old Father Thames, has been | roof; and it became the duty of the Ministry to apply to the 
described and commented upon by all the newspapers around | House of Commons for ways and means. Now, having an un- 
us. It is glanced at in our columns to-day, in an outline of! finished monument of boundless extravagance over their heads | 
certain Parliamentary proceedings, and epitomised under a| the House recoiled before the vast outlay involved in the pur- 
special heading in that part of our paper usually devoted tu naval | chase of ground in the centre of the metropolis, and the uprais- 
and military gleanings ; though it is only correct that what is ing thereupon a veritable town for the lawyers. A bill for further- 
there set down should be sandwiched, as it were, between | ing this vast project has consequently been thrown out by a ma- 
Army and Navy, in view of the existent rivalry, both theore- | jority of two, 88 against 81 votes, and the first stone of Legalu- 
tical and practical, between ships and forts, Sir William Arm- | polis will not be laid at present. We can’t say that the sub- 
strong’s guns and the naval constructors’ iron-sides. And the | ject was urged very strongly by the Government; partly per- 
balance of probabilities appears to have been shifted ; haps because of its financial inconvenience ; partly, beyond 
all at once, on the 8th inst., as the reader is doubt-| question, because the plan originated with the Deryy Admin- 
lessly aware. Up to that time, their opinions being | istration.—And this reminds us that the Opposition is biding 
mainly based upon the conflict between the Moniter and the its time, as commented upon in an extractelsewhere. Mr. Dis- 
Merrimac, the tribe of Know-alls had decided beyond appeal  raeli and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have indeed had a 
that ships could easily be made invulnerable by metallic plank- | tilt in the Commons’; but this was altogether personal, and 
ing, and that any nation having one or two of these impreg- | not indicating any approach to partisan warfare. 

nable craft at command was forthwith installed as ruler of the | Sorrowing for her irreparabie loss, the Queen still lives in 
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Trans-Atlantic; Ships and Forts; et Cetera. 


strict seclusion, almost every trifling incident of court life, of 
which the public has cognisance, testifying to a pious affection 
that clings to the memory of the dead. Now it is a visit in the 
“dim religious” twilight to St. George’s Chapel, to lay flowers 
upon or beside the coffin temporarily deposited in the royal 
vaults; now a pilgrimage is contemplated to the Castle of Ro. 
senau, in the Duchy of Cobourg, where the Prince, her late 
husband, was born. Her Majesty, it was expected, would pro- 
ceed to Balmoral, as the time for the opening of the Great Ex. 
hibition—personally a most paintul occasion—drew near. 

Though we have no room for copying the article, yet—know. 
ing how much importance is attached to praise or censure of the 
Times—we must not omit to put on record that the editorial co. 
lumns of that journal on the 9th inst. contained a well merited 
tribute to Mr. Royal Phelps, for his manliness and truthfulness 
in exposing to the House of Assembly at Albany the folly of 
its then contemplated race of extravagance with Great 
Britain, as regards fortifying the Canadian frontier, and 
in reproaching his countrymen with their rank injustice 
in cherishing animosity against us. Truly does the 
Times remark that, “if the speech of Mr. Phelps was 
not calculated to flatter the prejudices of his hearers, jt 
ought certainly to have approved itself to their reason.” De. 
servedly does it declare that Mr. Phelps displayed “a candour 
and boldness almost unexampled in such assemblies,” when 
he gave it as his opinion that we did not deserve the treat. 
ment we experience, “inasmuch as in any international 
differences we for the most part had been clearly in the right, 
and America in the wrong.” On the 15th ult. we had great 
pleasure in making an acknowledgment to Mr. Phelps in simi- 
lar spirit; and we now most cordially echo the opinion of our 
distinguished contemporary. 


There is not much news from the Continent of Europe, 
though uneasiness still prevails in Paris, caused mainly by the 
impenetrable mist that overhangs the Imperial policy. The 
Roman question becomes more and more urgent, as Rome be- 
comes more and more palpably the centre of Bourbon in- 
trigues, and the point of departure for Bourbon emissaries 
bent upon keeping up a reactionary spirit in the Southern por. 
tion of the Italian peninsula. Lord Palmerston even, in the 
House of Commons, has hinted broadly enough at the scan- 
dals and inconvenience and risk to the peace of Europe, 
caused by the continued French occupation of the Papal ter- 
titory, and has not hesitated to express his belief that sooner 
or later the Pope’s temporal sovereignty must end. So be it! 
—King Victor Emmanuel is about to try the effect of a month's 
residence at Naples, and of pomp and festive entertainments, 
in subduing the stubborn wills of his miserable Neapolitan 
subjects. We wish him all success; but until the Bourbons be 
chased out of Rome, we fear that there will be no quiet. 

Another Week of Civil War. 

While proofs come daily to hand that the contest between 
North and South is increasing in bitterness, and bringing about 
a state of feeling that crushes out all hope of reconciliation ; and 
while in several parts of the enormous line of operations there 
have been not a few bloody skirmishes, the record of the week 
contains no one event of magnitude. Tidings from York Town 
and from Corinth respectively are awaited with feverish impa- 
tience, stimulated by desultory items that continually find their 
way into print. In connection with the siege of the former, as 
to which we have nothing to add, it may be noticed that flank 
movements on Richmond continue. General McDowell occu- 
pies a point on the Rappahannock opposite Fredericksburg—the 
suburbs of the city it may be called—the bridges being how- 
ever broken down.—General Banks advances up the Valley of 
the Shenandoah.—Operations have commenced against Fort 
Macon.—Commodore Foote, on the Mississippi, is bombard- 
ing Fort Wright—The upward progress of the squadron of 
gun-boats destined to attack New Orleans is delayed, or news 
of their movements is suppressed. 

In civil affairs, the most important event—though we can 
gather nothing from the dry fact—is the return of Monsieur 
Mercier, the French Minister, trom Richmond to Washington. 
Nothing is of course known of the result ofhis mission ; but as 
he was closetted with Mr. Seward ere he went, so on his return 
he forthwith repaired to the State Department.—The Presi- 
dent has sent a Message to Congress, formally taking upon 
himself all responsibility for Mr. Cameron's arrest of Mr. 
Pierce Butler, which has been made the basis of certain legal 
action at Philadelphia —Of the Tax Bill, we hear nothing. 
Running day by day into boundless liabilities, this community 
is as tranquil on the subject as though there were some magic 
salve in the conceit, that the “ world has never seen so large & 
debt contracted in so short a time.” Despite the exhortations 
of the Evening Post, we cannot affect cheerfulness as to the fu- 
ture—even though to say so may be set down as snarling. 


Mexico; the French Advance upon the Capital. 

The affairs of the Mexican Republic have entered upon & 
new phase; and, but for matter of more engrossing interest 
lying nearer, would claim unbounded attention. Only ashort 
| time since, it was believed that, England having withdrawn 
| from active participation in the triple alliance, France and Spain 
| would unite in carrying out their mysterious programme. 
| Now we hear simultaneously from Europe and Vers 
| Cruz, that Spain sides with England in withdrawing, 
and that France plunges deeper into the mire. Whether 
the abandonment by Spain be real or feigned, temporary oF 
| complete, the break-up of the Allies is definite. The Confe- 
| rence at Orizaba came to naught—the Spanish and British 
» Plenipotentiaries retiring, and the commander of the French 
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taking upon himself to open the campaign against 
ie by marching straightway upon the capital. The study.—Brignoli, stimulated perhaps by the presence of a rival, 
“dignity of France,” it seems, does not admit of a set- sang with special care and success. Madame D’Angri in “ La Fa- 


tlemen, deemed satisfactory by the two other powers. 
War therefore may be said to have begun; and as 
matter of course some of the Mexican revolutionary 
chieftains will be found siding with the French against Juarez. 
We cannot undertake to follow step by step the miserable | 
scenes which are now and therefore to be enacted; but we} 
deem it right to adopt and publish a specific statement put | 
forth editorially by the NW. Y. Times, because we have reason 
to believe it substantially true. It is to this effect. 

The acknowledged debts to France, Spain, and England are 
comparatively te in t, and could have been sa- 
tisfactorily arranged; but Monsieur de Saligny, the French 
Minister, has a direct personal interest in an immense amount 
of bonds surreptitiously issued by the Miramon government, 
the payment of which he designs to exact from a bankrupt 
and impoverished people. The Zimes further states boldly, 
and as though well informed, [that not a few of these bonds 
have been judiciously distributed to certain of the confidential 
advisers of Louis Napoleon, so that there is at the Tuileries 
an influential and unscrupulous clique bent upon securing all 
that is required by “ the dignity of France!” We yield cre- 
dence to this exposure with no less reluctance than disgust ; 
and once more congratulate our readers that England has 
washed her hands of the partnership. 








Treaty for the Suppression of the Slave-Trade. 

As no agreement could possibly work worse than the exist- 
ing one between the United States and Great Britain, for the 
purpose above-named, we must rejoice that the Senate at 
Washington has ratified a new one recently arranged between 
Lord Lyons and Mr. Seward. Of its detail, or indeed of its 
outline, the public has been kept in profound ignorance; but 
we are inclined to think more hopefully of it, inasmuch as the 
press has unanimously attributed to Mr. Seward an expres- 
sion of his belief that, by the plan now adopted, the Trade 
would be extirpated in ten years. This long and modest 
date is so entirely at variance with Mr. Seward’s habitual 
style in drawing drafts upon the future—we mean as re- 
spects the duration of the war—that we have all the more 
faith in its efficiency. We trust he will show equal common 
sense in abandoning all absurd punctilio about the right of 
search. 





St. George's Cricket Club; the Opening Day. 

True to their national instincts, our sons of St. George in this 
region seldom lose much time, after the snow is off the ground, 
ere they wend their way, with bats and ball and stumps, to 
their cricket-ground, near the Elysian Fields of Hoboken. Yes- 
terday was appointed for their first field-day; and we 
trust the season opened well, and will prove a prosperous one. 
We are requested by Mr. Robert Bage, the President of the 
Club, to give notice that the attendance of visitors is always 
acceptable. Any of the many British military officers espe- 
cially, here on leave from Canada, will be welcomed without 
ceremony. They might perhaps feel their way, on the Hobo- 
ken ground, toward a friendly match between the English sol- 
diers in the Province and the English citizens in New York. The 
ground will be open, and there will be players upon it, every 
afternoon when the weather is fair. 


Music. 


The week has been signalised by two successes at the Academy ; 
and if Mr. Gran has been defeated by the weather in a laudable 
effort to put money in his purse, he has at least laid amateurs un- 
der obligation for two singularly enjoyable entertainments. A 
very thin house on Monday evening was thoroughly charmed with 
“Rigoletto,” in which a new Tenor made his début as the Duke. 
Miss Kellogg played Gilda, and Ferri her unfortunate father, while, 
to give completeness to the cast, Madame D’Angri appeared as 
Maddalena. Signor Tombesi, unheard here before though popular 





bestowed upon him, so soon as the audience were satisfied that he 
is really a lyric artist, proved that New York can exercise its own 
judgment, and make as well as sustain a reputation. Young, 


handsome, spirited, and conversant with the business of the stage, | restored, after an absence of years, to the stage that he always, 
the new Tenor is gifted with an excellent and sympathetic voice of | adorned, and delighting what is almost a new generation with that 


considerable compass, which he manages as though trained in 


& good school. His upper notes are clear and sweet ; and if in his | made famous twenty-one years ago, at the old Park Theatre. Will 
middle and lower registers there was perceptible, on Monday, a | the old boys—wise, and grizzled, and staid, in more senses than 
tendency to huskiness, we are not sure that this was not the effect | one—forgive me, if I pass over this performance without one other 
y climatic infl At} word of comment? Anyway, they know what it is “ to gild refined 
any rate he took and held the ears of the house; whether in the | gold,” andso I think they ought to forgive me. Next comes Mr. Ed. 
aria of the first Act, the addio duet with Gilda in the second, sung | win Adams, an actor whom I remember as a favourite, years ago, at | walks in the park of Laeken every morning.—— 
by both with infinite grace and spirit and enthusiastically encored, | the theatres of Boston, and for whom time and experience have Preece, the engineer to the Electric and 
orin the subsequent famous quatuor which was admirably ren-| wrought out such special excellence, that he now bids fair to rank 


of nervous excitement, or of t 





dered by all. In short, Signor Tombesi is a great acquisition. 


The public likes an occasional change ; and we hope Mr. Grau will | Adams’ success in “‘ The Hunchback ;” in which play also, Mr. 


secure him for future seasons. 


The small part of Maddalena so precisely suits Madame D’Angri’s | cial triumph of the last named artist was achieved as Dazzle, in 
voice and style, that it is enough to say that she sang it. Ferri’s| ‘‘ London A ” a charact 


Rigoletto is too well known and too much admired to need any | graceful ease and quiet humour. Three other parts in the same 


appreciation, her musical instincts, her vocal gift, and her earnest 


vorita”’ must be noticed next week. 





Drama. 
There is something very beautiful, and, at the same time, very 
sad, in the triumphs of youth. They are anticipated with such ar- 
dent hope, pursued with such golden enthusiasm, crowned with 
such radiant happiness—and yet, in contrast with the hard condi- 
tions of human destiny, they seem so trivial at last! To-day— 
green leaves amid golden locks, and roses on sunny brows. To- 
morrow—grey hairs, and silence. 
The wild deer dies within the blood, 
The falcon in the eye. 
Over the scene of early victory falls the curtain of forgetfulness. 


Of the early violets we say only, they are sweet; and that were 
arude hand indeed, that would brush away the dews from the 
morning-glories of May. 
I do not mean that when youth triumphs, the voice of censure 
is to be silent, and only the voice of praise be heard. That which 
all true merit demands and deserves is, not praise, but recogni- 
tion. Justice is not in honied words. It would be easy, for ex- 
ample, to heap up complimentary adjectives about Miss Bateman. 
But it is far better to say, at once and simply, that she has genuine 
talent and has achieved a genuine success—to hope that the laurel 
now resting on her fair, young head, may only brighten through 
the flight of time, nor wither these many years. 
That laurel has been fairly won. When Miss Bateman appeared 
at the Winter Garden, two years ago, she was a graceful and 
pleasing amateur, but not an actress. The play was “ Evange- 
line’’—a feeble prose version of Mr. Longfellow's poem—the story 
unsuited tor dramatic represeutation, the character admitting no 
scope for the exercise of dramatic talent. Even then, however,— 
thus inexperienced and thus fettered—she gave unmistakable pro- 
mise of future excellence. To-day that promise is fulfilled. Im- 
proved by study, developed by experience, riper in mind and 
lovely in presence, she stands again upon the same stage, acknow- 
ledged and admired as an accomplished actress. 
The great want of our theatres, for some time past, bas been 
such a combination of talent, culture, youth, and beauty, in some 
one actress, as would admit of absolute justice to leading roles of 
light comedy. That want existsno longer. Miss Bateman has 
appeared this week as Julia, in the “‘ Hunchback,” as Lady Gay 
Spanker, in ‘“‘ London Assurance,” as Lady Teazle, in the “School 
for Scandal,” and as Juliana, in the “ Honeymoon ;” and—judging 
by her performances of Lady Gay and Lady Teazle—has demon- 
strated such peculiar aptitude and extraordinary powers for light 
comedy, as entitle her to anticipate the first position in this de- 
partment of dramatic Art. 
Let it not be inferred, however, that Miss Bateman’s performance 
of Julia was unsuccessful. Compared with customary types, it 
was eminently fresh, natural, powerful , and—had she done nothing 
more characteristic—would have illustrated her abilities remarka- 
bly well. But it seems evident that her field of conquest lies neither 
in the tragic realm, nor in that region of ‘‘transpicuous gloom” 
that borders upon it. Witha nature full of sunshine, attuned to such 
music as joy alone can make and youth alone can hear, she is a better 
interpreter of the merriment and sparkle of life, than of its passion- 
ate tumult and sorrowful gloom. Such, at least, is the conviction 
derived from a contrast of her performances of Julia and Lady Gay. 
It is possible that what she may do hereafter will warrant a dif- 
ferent judgment ; but, in the meanwhile, her best success has been 
achieved in the perfect and admirable portrayal of Lady Gay 
Spanker. 
The question of mere business is not, however, important. Time, 
and the artist, will effectually dispose of that. The one absolute 
fact is—and it is a fact almost unprecedented in the history of the 
acted Drama—that a young girl, whose natural abilities have not 
yet been developed to half their scope, has, in the most difficult 
scenes, alike of grave and gay, displayed such strength and versa- 
tility of talent, such instinctive apprehension of character, such a 
magnetic sympathy with human emotion, and such a just appre- 
ciation of the capabilities of dramatic art, that she eclipses com- 





Other bright figures—for this has been a very brilliant week at 
the Winter Garden and at Wallack’s—crowd here upon the page, 
and dazzle as they pass. Foremost among them is Harry Placide 


magnificent personation of Sir Harcourt Courtly which he first 


among the best of light comedians. Sir Thomas Clifford was Mr. 


J. W. Wallack, Jr., was excellent as Master Walter. But the spe- 





which he made delightful, with 





fresh praise. Miss Kellogg verily caught inspiration by contact | play—Helen, Modus and Meddle—were more than usually well, 
with genuine and impulsive artists. We repeat our impression | performed, by Mrs. Chanfrau, Mr. Davenport, and Mr. Davidge, 
that, on the whole, the performance of Monday night was the best 


of our winter season. e 


sisted upon its repetition. 





The echoes of applause grow fainter, and die away. The house is |] the aristocratic, ignorant, brainless military martinets, all 
| dark. the publicans, blers, stock jobbers, cheets ; all the leeches 
So beautiful, so sad—I think these triumphs rebuke criticism, of e natio ry 
and in their own expressive eloquence leave nothing to be said, | dirty scheemers & politicians and so forth. The small of 


who therefore come next in the picture. Then, in the unwonted rumoured t 
vesture of Clawd Mélnotte, enters Mr. Lester Wallack ; and with | tation of the borough of Lambeth, 
The second event of the week was Miss Kellogg's appearance, on | him, in the guise of Colonel Damas, comes Mr. Mark Smith, an 
Wednesday, for the first time in the “Figlia del Reggiment.” actor whose embodiments of character—truthful and subtle—| freshets 
Her success was brilliant ; and the house, which was full and fa- |are gems of art. In view of this glittering throng, it is a sort of | are and 
shionable, was fairly carried away by her “ Rat-a-plan,” and in- | relief to think that no persons—at least, so far as heard from—have 
The young prima donna, who, we ua- | immo 





THE PLEASURES OF NEUTRALITY. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 


You attack and abuse Secretary Staunton because he alone 
saves the country and in this way baffles the ardent expecta- 
tions of all the haters & enemies of our glorious Republic, 
among which you cut such a proeminent figure. The enemies 
of ; Staunton are the incarnate enemies ofa righteous 
people. 


The immense majority of Gl MacClellan worshippers and 
partisans, is promiscouously made up out of the most loath- 
some social elements and compounds. Such are all the 
traitors and secesh at their rotten hearts, all the—like your- 


lel gay oy | worshippers of slavery all the men repre- 
sented by the Albio 

York Herald, the N. Y. 
& such like contamined sheets; all the haters of a genuine 
self Government, all the expectants of some kind of aristocracy, 


n, by the Boston Courier, by the New 
xpress, & the Journal of Commerce 


treasury & leeches of private fortunes, all the 


honest supporters of MacClellan are imbeciles deluded by the 
word ona of which they know nothing at all, of which 
MacClellan knows very little himself, strategy being a excellent 


veil for military ignorance and incapacity. That is about all 


| what I wished to tell to you, Mr. Editor of the Albion. 


Joun F. OAKLEY 
Private 101 plva Vrs. 
Camp Corcoran, April 22, 1862. 


This epistle, copied here verbatim et literatim, reached us by 
mail on Wednesday. On the other hand, we have had se- 
veral of late, accusing us of having“ gone over to the d—d 
Yankees ;” but none equals the above in terseness and point. 
Let the reader imagine how thankless an office is an editor's. 
We can tolerate most of the hard things that Mr. Oakley says ; 
but that he should bracket together the Aljion and the W. Y. 
Herald !—this is indeed too much. 


> 


Facts and HFancies. 


The embargo, laid by the Custom-House authorities upon 
Messrs. Willmer & Rogers's importations of British newspa- 
pers and periodicals still continues ; and as our own files came 
mainly through that channel, we are sufferers with the rest. 
Our inconvenience however has been considerably 

by the courtesy of our neighbours of the 7imes and ne 
offices, and we beg very sincerely to thank them for oft-re- 
peated favours —————The Hon. J. B. Robinson, President of 
the Council, was re-elected M. P. P. for the Western Division of 
Toronto, on Saturday last, by very nearly double the votes 
polled for his antagonist, Mr. Bowes. sham Rarey 
in Rome has lately gulled the English, American, and Italian 
amateurs of horseflesh. The scene is described as ludicrous 
in the extreme.———_———The — of the fearful scourgings 
inflicted upon Alexander in the prison of Warsaw 
is Ce ee infamous dens, the 
Concert Saloons of Broadway, have been or will be suppressed 
by the Police, in virtue of an act recently passed by 
the Le at Albany ————-———-Mr. Howe and the 
Nova Ministry have scraped through their trou- 
bles, without resorting to a dissolution of Parliament. 
The Opposition are naturally disgusted. The 
Archbishop of Toulouse has determined on a jubilee 
to commemorate the glorious event which occurred in that city 
300 years ago. This “glorious event” was nothing less than 
one of the most diabolical massacres of Protestants recorded in 
pe Robarts, M. P., has announced his inten- 
tion of building and ms at his own expense a hospital 
at Redruth, for the benefit of the working miners of the coun- 
ee place left vacant in the French Academy by 
the death of M. Scribe, has just been filled by the election of 
M. Octave Feuillet, author of “ The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” by a majority of eight votes over M. Camille Doucet, 
the government favourite-——-A notice from the Foreign- 
office states that the Bavarian Government no longer equines 
the rts of British subjects to be riséd———The Mer- 
sey Board are about to construct new warehouses for the 
corn trade, and new graving docks on the Herculaneum estate, 
at a total cost of £261,000————The late Mr. Faulk- 
ner, of Manchester, has left in his will the sum of £8,000 for 
the restoration of the tower of the fine old Cathedral in that 
city ————The drama of “ The Golden Knife,” which has 
been written by Mr. Fechter, in conjunction with Mr. Edmund 











parison, discourages all ordinary eulogium, and takes the Crown of | Yates, and in which the former intends to sustain the princi- 
at Havana, came upon us almost unheralded. The acclamations | Art, as one that has the right to wear it. 


pal part, was likely to be produced at the Princess Theatre in 
the course of the Easter week. In a cavity below the 
foundation stone of the Albert Mausoleum, at F: ore, were 
deposited a complete set of the current coins of the realm, 
bearing the date of 1862.————The total length of railways 
in the world is 69,733 miles, The Jap Am - 
~~ have Be yey at Paris. PEA Constantinople 
journals §| of asi at that place. e 
bridegroom had six wives, by whom he has had nineteen 
children ; and the bride had five husbands and twelve children. 
The man and the woman are each fifty-eight years of age, and 
thus had between them a family of thirty-one children ——— 











A letter from Brussels says that King Leopold is getting bet- 
ter; he has resumed his occupation, and takes long 
ternational Tele- 


h Vamera. sates, in a lecture delivered by him lately, 
in 1 were only 500 miles of telegraph in the 
United Kingdom. In 1850 there were 1,800 imiles, in 1855 
there were 3,400 miles, and at the present time there are 60,000 
miles. In America there are 40,000 miles. On the European 
continent there are 30,000 miles. In India, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia there are 15,000 miles. The length of telegraph in Great 
Britain and her dependencies is —_— than thatof Amcrica 
and Europe together. A barge, containing 250 U. 8. 
Government horses, struck a snag between Paducal and Cairo 
on Saturday last, and sunk with all on board —————It is 
a vacancy will shortly occur in the represen- 


r. Roupell being about 
to accept the Chiltern Hundreds ——————There are heavy 
ailing throughout Lower Canada. Many vil 
. there has been great destruction of property. 
The locks and dams near Ottawa City have been in danger. The 





ves at Niblo’s or Laura Keene’s. For the, Western trains have been interrupted for several days. 


themsel 
ette Journal sa: f the 
derstand, has declined the liberal offer made to her by the Manager Pa! leave them amid their brightness, saying with the old Bard The Lafay 9s tat 9 portion of the track of the 


of the Queen’s Theatre in London, is thus securing her hold upon 
the profession and the public, by the manifest effects of her quick 


” Visions of glory, spare my aching sight! 
MERCUTIO. 





Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicage 
sight three times.” The 
two hundred feet long. 


has sunk out of 
where this occurs is about 
losing two tracks the Company 
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inserted piles. These also sunk out of sight. They are now 
driving down piles of over sixty feet in —— and yet have 
not found hard ground. The place where this occurs 
is supposed to have been once occupied by a lake 
over which vegetation has spread a thin crust ——————_ 
The Corporation of the City of London are about to present 
Mr. Peabody with the freedom of the city, ina gold box. 
A man has Sosa tried recently at Zug, on a charge of having 
stolen a cat, which he killed, and ate. Being found guilty, 
he was condemned :—1. To pay the cost of his imprisonment 
before trial; 2. To two days’ imprisonment, on bread and 
water ; 3. To receive thirty blows with a stick ; 4. To remain 
for four years within his own parish; 5. To be inscribed on 
the black list; 6. To be placed under the strict surveillance of 
the municipal police ; 7. To the expenses of conveying him 
home ; and 8. To all other expenses, and to repair the damage 
done. ——Governor Harvey, of Wisconsin, was drowned 
on the 19th inst., while attempting to pass from one boat to 
another, at Savannah, on the Tennessee river. At the time 
of his death he was engaged in ministering to the wounded at 
Pittsburg Landing. The first vessel with the Siamese 
flag, a white elephant on a red und, ever seen there, has re- 
cently entered the port of Hamburg. The ship formerly be- 
longed to Bremen, and was purchased by the King of Siam. 
————The steamship Adriatic, which been so loag fro- 
zen in at Sydney, C. B., arrived at Halifax, on the 27th inst. 
She is to leave for England shortly. The Convent of 
the Sisters of Mercy, Belfast, was recently seized by bailiffs, 
for a debt of £2,000.————Mr. John Bright has sent over a 
flattering acknowl t of the address presented to him by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce—————A South Ame- 
rican medical journal (La Sanidad) pays a high compliment 
to the American medical profession. Among their oculists 
and aurists it ranks Dr. Lighthill, of New York, as one of the 
= first, and says that his treatment of diseases of the eye 
and ear is the most practical and philosophical yet known. It 
then goes into a lengthy description of the mode of treatment 
by the inhalation of certain chemical vapours, and quotes a 
number of the Doctor’s most successful operations, copied 
from American newspapers, illustrating its arguments. 
The Canadian Militia Bill has been printed. It contains 193 
clauses ! We regret to announce the loss of the mail 
steamer Karnak at Nassau. She was at the time in charge of 
the pilot, consequently no blame attaches to her captain, M. 
Le Mesurier, who is highly esteemed. 


———E———— 


Obituary. 


Sir James CLark Ross.—Rear-Adm. Sir James Clark Ross, 
the celebrated Arctic voyager, expired on the 3d inst. at Ayles- 
bury, aged 62. The deceased was the third son of Mr. George 
Ross, of Balsorroch, in the county of Galloway, and nephew of 
Sir John Ross, C.B., and was born in 1800. He entered the 
navy in 1812; became Rear-Adml. of the White in 1858; 
served in all the naval expeditions for the discovery of the 
North-West passage from 1818 to 1883; discovered and 
planted the British flag on the North Magnetic Pole in 1881 ; 
crossed the Atlantic to relieve the frozen whalers in Baffin's- 
bay in 1836; commanded the expedition to the Antarctic re- 
gions from 1839 to 1843; attained the highest latitude ever 
yet reached (78 deg. 10 min.), and approached within 160 miles 
of the South Magnetic Pole. He received the honorary de- 

of D.C.L. from Oxford in 1844, was elected a Fellow of 

the Royal Society in 1827, and of the Linnean Society in 1823, 

and was also honorary member of the Society of Northern An- 

tiquaries of Copenhagen, corresponding member of the Geo- 

ical Society of Paris, &c. He received the founder's 

medal from the Geographical Society of London in 1841, 

the gold medal of the Geographical Boclety of Paris in 1842, 

and a piece of plate from the subscribers to the land Arctic 
Expedition in 18383. 

GeneRAL Sir G. Wurrmore.—Gen. Sir George Whitmore, 
senior Col.-Commadt. R.E., died on the 2d inst., at Charlton, 
Kent, at the age of 87. The deceased entered the Royal Aca- 
demy at Woolwich at the age of 14, and four years afterwards 

ved his first commission. He subsequently served with 
his regiment in Gibraltar, the West Indies, Malta, and the 
Tonian Islands; attained the rank of General in the Army in 
1844, and in the year 1846 was appointed Letensloopmantinnt 
of the Royal Engineers, an appointment which he held up to 
the time of his death. Previous to 1846 he had been lieutenant- 
governot of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. He was 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the Guelphs of Han- 
over, and in 1832 was created a Knight Bachelor. 














z 


Sm_ Ronert Hovston, K.C.B.—General Sir Robert Hous- 
ton, K.C.B., died on 5th inst. at Torquay, aged 82. He entered 
the army of the East India Company at an early age, and pro- 
ceeded to Bengal in 1795, where he continued to serve for 
twenty-five years, taking part in all the operations under Lord 


Lake, &c., during that period, including twelve battles or ac- | 8S 
tions and nine ne - 


: R.. mp a general in the East India 

Yompany’s service in , and was for ten years governor of 

the military college at Addiscombe, and aati retire- 

ment ved from the directors of the East India Com- 

pany a yee of plate of the value of £500 in testimony of their 
n of his services. 


Rear-Apmrrat Str W. F. Carroii.—The Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital, Rear-Adml]. Sir W. Fairbrother 
Carroll, K.C.B., died at his residence there on the 7th inst. 
He was born in 1784, and entered the navy as midshipman on 
board the Diamond, commanded by Sir Sidney Smith, in 1796, 
with whom he was the same year made prisoner. In 1800 he 
was severely wounded in attacking a ch sloop under 
Havre de Grace. He was flag-lieut. to Sir S. Smith, in the 
Pompée, in 1806, at the sieges of Gatta and Scylla, and storm- 
ing of Capri. His name was twice honourably mentioned by 
the Duke of Wellington in despatches, and officially recorded 
in the Gazette in 1804, twice in 1806, and repeatedly afterwards 
up to 1814. In April, 1852,*he was nominated a K.C.B. In 
aoe 1853, he was — Comm.-in-Chief at Queenstown, 
and remained there till 1855, when he was appointed Lieut.- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 


At Liverpool, Thomas Bolton, Esq., the senior member of the 
well known house of Bolton, Ogden and Co., American merchants. 
—Col. Morse-Cooper, one of the few surviving officers of Water- 
loo,—At Peckham, G. T. Brice, Esq., J.P. and Dep.-Lt., of Hants, 
and formerly of the 3d ee uards.—At Colombo, Ceylor, 
Capt. Deter, of the Ceylon Rifle Regt.—At Southsea, Capt. 2 G. 
Haymes, R.N.—In London, the Hon. J. E. Elliot, late M.P. for 
Roxburgh.—At Rochester, Staff Surgeon J. D. MacDiarmid, M.D., 
late Tist Highlanders.—At Craig, Ayreshire, W. P. Morris, M. 
h. p., 58d —At Burlington, Vt., the Rev. 
President of the University of Vermont.—We to announce 
the death on the 2d inst., in London, of De -Clyde, third son 
of W. H. Bopeell, Keo. L.L.D.—At Weolwich, r Adye, R.A.— 
In London, Mr. E. Reeves, for nearly 70 years the faithful, confi- 
dential clerk of Messrs. Glennie and Fargihar Doctors’ 


J. Wheeler, D.D., 


’ tors, . 
commons, aged 84.—In Gloucestershire, Capt. Holbrook, RN. | had 





Appointments. 


Lt.-Col. J. MeCaul to bea Member of the Exec. Council of 
Saint Vincent.—J. H. Brown Eeq., R.N., Registrar-Gen. of Sea- 
mea, and I. Watts, Esq.,Chief Constructor of the Navy, to be C.Bs.— 
Sir T. G. Hesketh, Bart., is returned M.P. for Preston, v R. H. 
Cross, Esq., who has res’ —The Hon. E. T. B. Twistleton, 
M.A., and Mr. G. Johnson, to be Fellows of the University of Lon- 
don, v. Professor Henslow and Sir G. Graham, dec.—J. McLachlan, 
Esq., to be Consul at Batavia.—J. T. ae oy Callaghan, Esq., 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the island of Labuan 
and its dependencies. 

Arup. 

TESTIMONIALS TO THE 78TH HiGHLANDERS.—Mr. Turner, of 
New Bond-street, has = manufactured two pieces of plate, 
subscribed for by the inhabitants of Ross and Cromarty, for pre- 
sentation to the officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
78th Highlanders, on the return of the regiment from a length- 
ened sojourn in India, during which aes most ant 
services, eee in the war of the jaub and in the late 
mutiny. The officers’ testimonial is a group of figures, in sil- 
ver, representing an episode of the Indian mutiny, spiritedly 
arranged, consisting of a mounted officer (Lieut.-Col. M‘Intyre) 
and private soldiers en, din combat with two natives over 
a dismounted cannon, in bronze. The group stands on a tri- 
angular plinth, with truncated corners, each containing a group 
of trophies, flags, &c., in bronze, surmounted by a stag’s head 
in silver, which is one of the pt ag badges. On the front 
side of the plinth is a bas relief in silver, reprooenting the re- 
lief of Lucknow, in which action the 78th Highlanders, as will 
be remembered, took a prominent part. The other sides are 
occupied by silver plates, surrounded by deer, grass and thistle 
border, on one of which is engraved the inscription, and on 
the other the elegant badge of the , surrounded by a 
scroll containing the names of the different actions in which 
the regiment has been engaged. The pieces of plate for the 
non-commissioned officers is a vase, with stag’s-head orna- 
ments, engraved with the same inscription as that of the offi- 
cers, and surmounted with an elephant button, the — of 
the regiment. The cost of the two testimonials is about £600 


Tue Tower.—Every of the Tower is undergoing alte- 
rations. In the White Tower, the Great Banquetting Cham- 
ber, as well as the Council Chamber above it, are now studded 
with arm racks, sufficient to contain thousands of arms. From 
its a nce it will be equal, if not superior to the one burnt 
in 1841. Hundreds of men are employed, particularly carpen- 
ters, in getting the old garrison in nd order for the recep- 
tion of foreigners during the Exhibition. The entrance for 
visitors into those spacious rooms is at the south side, and 
comes out at the north side, opposite the Jewel House. Henry 
VIL’s Chapel is also being put in order.— United Service Gazette. 


It will be seen by the Gazette that the 4th West India Regt. 
is at length organized.——The = nsion, rendered 
vacant by the appointment of Maj-Gen. Wright to the Colcy. 
of the 30th ., is likely to be given to Maj.-Gen. J. K. Ross. 
——The St. John Globe states that Maj. . Rumley is to 
proceed to Halifax immediately, to replace Gen. Doyle, who 
goes on a voyage of inspection to the West India Islands, and 
that on Gen. Doyle’s return to Halifax, Gen. Rumley will pro- 
ceed to take the post allotted him in Canada.——The colonelcy 
of the new 4th W. I. Regt. will we be conferred on Maj.- 
Gen. Sir Robert Garrett, K.C.B., who, beginning with the 
Peninsular war, for which he wears four clasps, has seen a 
great deal of arduous service. 

War Orrice, April 11.—79th Ft: Gen the Hon H Arbuthnott, 
C.B, 38th, to be Vol, v Gen Sir W H Sewell, K.C.B, dec. 38th: 
Maj-Gen Sir W R Mansfield, K.C.B, to be Col, v Gen the Hon H Ar- 
buthnott, CB. Ri Eng: To be Lt-Cols: Capt and Bvt-Maj Henderson ; 
Capt and Byt-Maj Bayly ; Capt and Byt-Col Owen, C.B; Capt and 
Bvt-Lt-Col Jervois; Capt and 4 Nag 8 one, 7th Ft: Capt 
Cooper to be Maj Dp, v Birtwhistle, who ret. 17th: Staff Assist- 
Surg Allan, M.D, to be Assist-Surg, v Cuppage, app to Staff. 2st: 
Capt Berry, fm h-p York Chasseurs, to be Capt, v Gardiner, whose 
app has been eanc. 3d WI : En Low to be Lt b-p. 4th WI 
Heat : Maj Conran, 3rd W_I Regt, to be Lt-Col w-p; Maj Mac- 
donald, 24 W I Regt, to be Lt-Col w-p; Maj Lamb, h-p 10th Ft, to 
be Maj; Capt Mockler, 2d W I Regt, to be Maj w-p. The Capts, 
Lieuts, and Resigns are mostly selected from the three other W I 


ROMOTIONS consequent upon the death of Gen Sir G Whitmore : 
Lt-Gen Oldfield, R.E, to be Gen; Maj-Gen Savage, R.E, to be Lt- 
Gen ; Col Marlow, R.E, to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Col lish, O.B, 58rd 
Regt to be Col; Maj the Hon G Elliot, Rifle Brigade, to be Lt- 
Col; and Capt Pigou, R.A, to be Maj. 





THE GREAT GUN QUESTION. 


A smooth-bore gun has been made by Sir W. Armstrong, 
length fourteen feet, weight twelve tons, and it was tried 
nst the Warrior —— on Tuesday, the 8th inst., at Shoe- 
buryness, in presence of the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Somerset, and other high officials of the Admiralty and War- 
Office —From a long descriptive article upon the experiment, 
in the Army and Navy Gazette of the following Saturday, we 
make the subjoined extracts. 
* * * “Tt cannot be forgotten that the very high opinio 
which has been formed of the vast strength of the Warrior is 
attributed to the endurance which this caapesse part of her 
exhibited against solid smashing 68-ps. and sharp es 
rifle shot at this particular trial. The victory was then look 
upon as complete, and Sir W. Armstrong was supposed to 
have done his worst and failed. He was not, however, to beso 
easily vanquished ; he merely asked for time and patience, and 
has now iproved jthat he was not hey: in seeking for in- 
dulgence. A cast-iron shot weeieg } Ibs., with a charge 
of 40 Ibs. of powder, was fired m the 300-pr. 10}-in. 
bore (smooth bored) at a wo 200 yards against this now 
celebrated Warrior target. The shot did not actually e- 
trate the armour, but partially lodged in it, cracking des- 
troying the face of the plate and presenting behind a scene of 
havoc difficult to describe. The plate was bulged in, the teak 
pounded into an almost i Ipable powder, rivets and bolts 
started, ribs bent, and the skin cracked. A second shot was 
fired precisely similar to the first, and imbedded itself not far 
from the where the first struck. The plate was again un- 
pene , but the wreck behind was greater than in the 
other case, the ribs of the ship being completely smashed, and 
the ground literally covered with splinters to some consider- 
able distance behind. It was then resolved to increase the 
charge to 50 Ibs. of powder, and the shot was aimed at a part 
of the target which had not been previously assailed. Here 





there was no mistake; a clean hole was made through the 
structure, plate and shot going bodily together to the rear. 
Che efiet poedueed on the teak wus vasy Citnge, nage ques 
tities of it being cut up into pieces as clean as if they had been 

lit by a knife or hatchet. A second shot, with a similar 
ponte. ofthe target, which also 


, was then fired at a lower 





escaped from the effects of 


previous firing, and with a 


. | armed ships, to be moored in Plymouth Soun 





similar result, as again did the shot show da t through 
the structure ; and we can only come to the conelioins that if 
the Warrior had been e to such a formidable fire, her 
main deck would have exhibited a terrible display of carnage 
and confusion, and that if the shot had taken effect below her 
water-line, it would have been impossible to have pl the 
holes which had been made, and the ship would in all proba. 
bility have sunk. 

“ The trials on this target then ceased, sufficient having been 
shown to convince any reasonable-minded man that arti 
was again in advance of iron-plates, and that any attempt on 
the part of the Warrior to accept a challenge from an enemy 
armed with these 300-ps., as unquestionably may be the case 
would be attended with rapid and total destruction.” 7 

* * “We may gather from the results of these expensive 
and important experiments, conducted under the Iron-Plate 
Committee, that whenever we have been ready to jump to the 
conclusion that we have hit upon a powerful resistin, object, 
and have felt inclined to defy the prowess of Sir W. Arm. 
strong, the latter has always in the quietest and meekest of 
manners coolly produced a gun (whether his own or not it is 
not now our object to eye which has at once set us think. 
ing upon some other mode by which we might defy him.” 

* * “We do not pretend to decide in the matter. The 

uestion, as it strikes us, is more one of practice than one of 
theory. We are, however, positive on one point—a tar. 
get placed at an angle, clothed with 44-inch plates, diq 
successfully resist Sir W. Armstrong’s 100-pr., fired under the 
superintendence of Captain Hewlett, at Portsmouth ; and one 
with plates of a similar thickness, placed upright, did fail to 
do so at Shoeburyness. Nay, the almost irresistible Sir Willi- 
am went through a mass of six-inch iron, arranged in a like 
manner to the turret of the Monitor, as one might poke a fin- 
ger through a piece of ripe Stilton. ‘ 

“Tt appears to be settled that we are to have a certain num- 
ber of floating batteries for the protection of our arsenals and 
other valuable spots; and as the sloping or angulated princi- 

le has been adopted in the construction of Capt. Coles’s cv 
a shields, we cannot for our very lives see wh huge, heavy. 
and Spithead, 
or kept ready for use in harbour, could not be corned, out of 
hand. The objections now raised inst ships of the kind 
are that they would be dangerous to life in a seaway. Well, 
let these objections stand good, but there can be none against 
their being tried as smooth-water batteries; they would be 
cheaper than forts, equally strong if not stronger, and with the 
advantage of being movable and being maintained at less 
cost.” 

Sir. W. Armstrong has a letter in the 7imes, explaining the 
principle which has rendered the last experiment successful in 
penetrating and smashing iron plates. e smooth-bore gun 
has a velocity excelling that of the rifle gun, at short range. 


Navy. 


New Transport Boarp.—We stated, some months since, 
that in the event of the formation of a separate taansport 
board, Capt. W. R. Mends, C.B., deputy controller-general of 
the coast guard, would be appointed chairman of it. We have 
now to announce the completion of the arrangement, and the 
appointment of the zealous and indefatigable officer whom we 
named to the important post, with a salary of £1,200 a year. 
Capt. Mends will be succeeded at the coast guard office by 
Capt. J. W. Tarleton, C.B., a most efficient and excellent 
officer, who lately commanded the Zuryalus, in which ship he 
had charge of Prince Alfred. — U. S. Gazette. 





By the death of Rear Adm. of the Red Sir J. C. Ross, Capt. 
G. St. Vincent King becomes Rear Adm. of the Blue-——Capt. 
Heath, C.B., has been appointed to succeed Capt. Key, C.B., in 
charge of the steam-reserve at Devonport, the latter officer 
having served his allotted time.——The (Gibraltar, 99, at Devon- 
rt, is ordered to be prepared for the first division of the Steam 
rve. Itis ex that she will be sent to relieve one of 
the ships in the Mediterranean.——The Styzr, 6, p-w., Comm. 
the Hon. W. J. Ward, which left Plymouth Sound on the 22d 
ult., for the West India Station, having met with most tem- 
pestuous weather, failed to make her way to Madeira, 
and has been compelled to bear up for Gibraltar, where 
she was lying on the 5th inst. Amongst the | 
bable successors to the late Rear.-Adm. Sir W. F. Car- 
roll, at Greenwich Hospital, are named Vice-Adm. Sir J. 
H. Plumridge, Vice-Adm. Sir H. D. Chads, and Rear-Adm. 
Sir 8S. Lushington.——The Prometheus, 5, p-w., Comm. Beding- 
field, has been ordered to be broken up at Lagos, having been 
found unfit for further service——The Army and Navy 
says that the Racer, 11, Comm. Lyons, has been ordered home 
from the West Indies—having been nearly four years in com- 
mission.—lIt is reported that the Duke 4 Welli , 131, is to 
be cut down and undergo the process of plating with all possible 
despatch——The Termagant, 25, sailing-ship, Capt. Hall, was 
at ama on the 2nd inst.——The Psyche, a beautiful model- 
ed yacht, was launched at Pembroke-yard on the 29th ult. It 
is said she is intended for the Prince of Wales.——The follow- 
ing iron steamers are now building for the Admi 





mat the several private establishments:—The Agincourt 


Northumberland, 50, Minotaur, 50, Hector, 32, Valiant, 32, Oren- 
tes, 3, and the Tamar, 3. In addition to the above there are 
five at ap steamers building at the several royal 
dockyards, viz.: The Royal Oak, 50, Royal Alfred, 50, 
Prince Consort, Caledonia, 50, and the Ovean, 50.— 
The projecting iron prows of the Achélles, 50, iron plated, 
weighing upwards of 20 tons, has been successfully fixed in its 
place. It is made to project a considerable distance from the 
vessel below the water line, so that when used as a ram, she 
will strike her antagonist below the water.—The Africa, 4, was 
successfully launched at Devonport on the 29th ult., and also 
the Columbine, 4, at Deptford, on the 2d inst——The Bulldog, 
6, Commr. M‘Killop, is ordered home from the W. I. station, 
being relieved by the Styz.——The Cordelia, 11, Commr. Hume, 
was paid off at Devonport on the 2d inst-——The Jmperi- 
euse, 51, scr., Capt. Willes, C.B., flag ship of Vice-Adml. Sir J. 
Hope, has been ordered home from China; also the Flying 

, 6, Commr. Anderson, from the coast of Africa ——The 
French frigate Bellone, Adml. Reynaud’s flag ship, is in this 
— refitting ——The Admiralty have contracted with Messrs. 

uda for the construction of one of the cupola iron ships of 
war, under the invention of Capt. Coles. ice is to be 
£44 15s. per ton, including everything, and the vessel is to be 
ready for launching on the 8th of February next, and to be de- 
livered fit for sea on the 1st of June following. 


APPo JHTAI der to Coquette.—Lieuts: 

OT gh Renton, ond CH Pesguhercen to Bios A B Ks to 

; E F Perby to Cornwallis for Lively; R H Swinton to Corn- 

lis; W Vi , the Hon H B Hamilton, C 8 Harford, G T Nico- 

las, and T W an to , addl, for dis; WP Barrow to 

Bacchante; C Jones to be Flag Lt to Rear-Adml L'T Jones, KCB, 
Comm-in-Chief at Cork. 
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New Publications. 


Two monthsago, Professor Vincenzo Botta delivered before 


the N. Y. Historical Society a Discourse on the Life, Character, the Writings of Thomas de Quincey, Messrs, Ticknor and Fields 


and Policy of Oount Cavour. This is now put before the pub- 


lic in book form by Mr. Putnam ; and we most heartily com- extracts from the writings of one of the greatest masters of the 


mend it, as a grand theme treated with remarkable ability, to 

say nothing of its merits of style which show how well a 

foreigner may master our tongue. The story indeed of Ca- 

your’s engrossing share in the achievement of Italian nation- 

ality—so far as this is yet worked out—must be familiar to all 

who study passing events; but the narrative is so pregnant 

with interest that it may well bear succinct repetition, and so 

instructive that it deserves to be especially studied in this 
country, which, we may say it without offence, swarms with 

politicans, but hungers in vain for a statesman. With respect 

to the lessons that may be learnt from Professor Botta’s expo- 
sition of his great countryman’s career, the most striking ap- 
pears to be this—that the statesman, while possessed by one 
grand purpose, must work with all manner of instruments. 
Cavour, bent upon the emancipation of his country from the 
double yoke of priesthood and alien domination, now advocated 
war, now peace, now aided in toning down the rashness of re- 
yolutionists, now stimulated the popular outcry. Conservative 
one day, he was Liberal the next—not through duplicity, but in 
all honestness, his acute mind and practical genius enabling him 
to fuse together discordant elements, unmanageable by weaker 
hands and heads. Devoting himself from youth upwards to 
public life, he was trained in the hard school of necessity, as 
is well portrayed in the following passage. 

“ On the accession of Charles Albert, the father of Cavour was 
appointed Vicario of Turin—a high office, which involved the 
charge of the police and the duty of watching the liberal 
party, and reporting its movements directly to the king. The 
marquis thus becoming the instrument of a petty and mistrust- 
fal government, although an amiable man in his private re- 
lations, brought upon Himself a vast amount of pop’ odium, 
which extended to his family. Cavour himself was led 
with suspicion by the aristocratic class for his liberal views, 
and by the popular party for his aristocratic connections. Those 
only, whose lot it has been to drink silently drop by drop the 
bitter cup of moral constraint, whose hearts have been de- 
youred by the slow fire of inward struggle, can measure the in- 
tensity of suffering to which his extremely sensitive nature 
must have been subjected by his early associations. Eager 
for distinction and power, yet obli to endure the suspi- 
cions of all jes, attached by filial affection to him who was 
the principal instrument of the bigotry and the meanness of 
the government, he was forced to fice on the altar of his 
penates the noblest aspirations of his youth.” 


Equally well worth quoting is Cavour’s view of Mazzini 
and his policy, clearly defined at page 17; nor less so is the 
contrast between Azeglio, one of the ablest of Cayour’s con- 
temporaries, and Cavour himself, at pages 29 and 30. But these 
are too long for our space. We prefer citing the subjoined 
letter from Azeglio to Victor Emmanuel, than which, to our 
thinking, history has nothing finer. It was written ata mo- 
ment when the King, enfeebled by the almost simultaneous 
deaths of his wife, his mother, and his only brother, had fallen 
into the clutches of the ecclesiastical party, causing the resig. 
nation of Cavour and the Cabinet, and general alarm through- 
out the country. The date is April, 1855. Azeglio, we 
should say, had made several ineffectual efforts to obtain an 
interview with the King. 


“Sire—In Spain it was once prohibited under pain of death to 
touch the king. There was one wiiose robe caught fire; no 
one ventured to lay hands on him, and the king was burnt to 
death. But were I to risk my head or the loss of your 
majesty’s favour, I would think myself the most vile of men 
if, in a moment like this, I allowed your refusal to see me to 

from adi i Sire, believe in your old and 
faithful servant, who in your service has had no other ebject 
than your good, your fame, and the welfare of the country. I 
say it with tears in my eyes, and kneeling at your feet: Do not 
proceed further in the road you have taken—there is yet time ; 
return to your previous one. A cabal of friars has succeeded 
in one day in destroying the work of your reign, in agitating 
the country, in ing the tution, and in obscuring 
= name for honesty and truth. There is not a moment to 

lost. No official announcement has as yet made it impossi- 
ble for you to retract. It was said that the crown desired to 
take counsel on the subject ; let the crown say that these coun- 
sels have shown the wr conditions to be inadmissible. 

} considered as it it had never been, and 
‘airs will resume their normal and constitutional current. 
Sardinia will suffer every thing, except being put anew under 


the priestly Witness in Spain the t of the monkish 
intrigues to g the queen to sign a di ul concordat. 
To what has it red her! Similar intrigues produced the 


downfall of James Stuart, of Charles X., and many others. 
Your majesty knows well that the things which I predicted 
have come to pass. Believe me; this is not a question of re- 
ligion, but of interest. Amadeus IL. disputed for thirty years 
With and conquered at the last. Be firm, and your ma- 
fog: mh pa ha] ofa fal su 7 
and of a true friend.” _ 

It is well nigh impossible for an Italian not to be grateful to 
Napoleon III. for this intervention of 1859. But Professor 
Botta is no more succcessful than many others have been be- 
fore him, in his laboured defence of the Emperor’s tortuous 
Policy. Indeed, if we ‘cared to pursue this point, we could 
show from Signor Botta’s own words, that the preponderance 
of France, and not the nationality of Italy, was the motive 
that underlaid all the Imperial double-dealing. This is a trifle 
however; as is the singular statement—hitched on to a men- 
tion of Cavour’s close study and profound admiration of our 
English constitutional history—that he was particularly aided 
in his studies by Mr. W. “Brokerdon.” Englishmen will 
Searcely recognise a political mentor in Brockeden, a facile 
artist who illustrated “'The Passes of the Alps,” and has since 


these, we say, are trivial. Professog Botta has done himself} you; you are only conscious that you have no disagreeable 
infinite credit. We invoke for him many readers. 


impression the other way. What is present presupposes 
Under the clumsy and inelegant title, Beauties, Selected from} what is absent. You are looking at a man—not one 
ready to jump out of his chair, or out of his skin, or 
sitting to have his likeness taken—but at one who has a 
brain behind his thoughtful eyes; flesh and blood beneath 
his skin ; limbs under the garb worn in our day ; and air—not 
paint—around him, this last grand essential being almost ex- 
clusively in Mr. Page’s keeping. The drawing, particularly 
the foreshortening, is perfect; the hues, if ungrateful, are 
harmoniously blended. The real truth is, the work is 
simply a work of genius; for nothing short of this could 
have so grossly violated the suggestions of taste, and 
have done so much to repel the spectator—yet have brought 
him back again and again to study the canvas, yielding to that 
magnetic influence which genius alone possesses and can sel- 
dom wholly disguise. For we have termed this picture ugly ; 
and it is s0 beyond forgiveness. The very frame is staringly 
offensive. The figure is seated in—say rather screwed uncom- 
fortably into—one corner of a high-backed and open-framed 
wooden chair, of the Mayflower pattern, as some one kindly 
informed us when we were lost in wonder at its ill adaptation 
for pictorial purposes. Sharp horizontal lines cut agonisingly 
across the canvas, and are met again by other lines equally 
detestable, appertaining to what seems meant for a door or 
panelling on a wall in the back ground, which is mostly in 
brick-dust tint. The “Gentleman’s” coat is as like to light 
blue flannel as it may be; the varnish is disagreeably fresh. 
Now as to all this converse of attractiveness—which never- 
theless cannot choke off our wonder, or prevent this recogni- 
tion of abounding power—we thought for a moment, when 
the Pilgrim Father chair business was explained to us, that 
possibly Mr. Page had intended to treat his subject symboli- 
cally, in some such mode as this. He might have said to 
himself, “I will paint a portrait so grim and ungainly, 
that even a Puritan of the old Colonial times could 
hardly find in it cause of offence; but I will infuse into it sueh 
subtle and sterling force, that men shall bow down anew under 
theshadow of Plymouth Rock.” Had Mr. Page thus reasoned, 
we at least should have hailed his success in a fantastic design. 
But the theory won't hold. We have only to turn to no. 169, 
Lady and Child, the pendent to the above, and also to the full- 
length of Mr. Hiram Barney, no. 44, to be satisfied that Mr. 
Page, who can mix and inlay his colours with unrivalled hand, 
is constitutionally unfortunate in choosing them ; in short that 
he is utterly and irremediably devoid of the crowning grace of 
taste. In the group, nothing can be more charmingly conveyed 
than the mother’s careful hold and the youngster’s careless 
pose, while the boy’s head is in itself a masterpiece. Yet the 
dresses of both are spotted, in patterns that can only suggest 
how vulgar and common-place are the manufacturer’s designs 
of the day, and how strange it is that Mr. Page should conde- 
scend to copy them. As for the accessories in the large and 
stiff portrait of our worthy Collector of the Port, they do 
not come within the scope of criticism; they are absolutely 
beneath notice. Yet this picture has in it some of the finer 
qualities alluded-to already, though in all respects inferior to 
no. 162. Mr. Page, we believe, lays down the laws of Art in 
Lectures. We take leave of him with the remark, that we 
have never heretofore entertained so sincere an admiration of his 
















































































send us a very acceptable duodecimo, filled with well-chosen 


English tongue. His youth and strange entry into the 
world ; his deep dabblings with opium ; his marvellous dreams 
and scarcely less marvellous tales; his critiques and miscel- 
laneous papers—portions of each and all are gathered together 
in the compass of 430 pages, which contain more solid and 
more varied matter than scores of volumes that are read and 
straightway forgotten. Whoever knows De Quincey will read 
him again and again. Whoever makes his acquaintance for 
the first time may be envied.—The same tasteful publishers 
send us Vols. III. and IV. of their Lockhart’s Life of Scott, uni- 
form with their charming Household Edition of Sir Walter's 
Waverley Novels. One of the two contains a capital engraved 
head of Scott’s mother. We omitted to pass also a word of 
praise upon the portrait of De Quincey in tie volume men- 
tioned above. 





Sine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Contrary to our usual practice, we commence by taking the 
Portraits first into consideration—for a reason that we hinted 
last week. They areso numerous,"in some instances so large, 
so urgent, so threatening, that it would be impossible to fix 
the attention upon aught else, with all these frowning gentle- 
men and smiling dames clamorous for early notice. Let us 
therefore parley with them and quiet them for awhile, so that 
we may pass them hereafter unchallenged. Would you care 
to have even a much-esteemed Librarian thrusting his feet out 
as though to trip you up, as you enter the Gallery—a Collector 
of Customs glowering as though he suspected you of smuggling 
bibles between the leaves of your imported newspapers—a 
proprietor of a journal of civilization eyeing you sharply, as 
though he doubted your ability to appreciate its merits—a 
millionaire reproaching you with the moderation of your for- 
tunes—a learned Head of a Collegiate Institution suggesting, 
by the blandness of his demeanour, that a Prince of the blood 
royal of England might be honoured in listening to his har- 
angue, however protracted? You will not desire, we say, to 
be under this crushing conviction, on occasion of every visit ; 
and therefore you will thank us for imitating the exam- 
ple of Ruy Gomez, in the third Act of “ Ernani,” and 
appealing, on your behalf, to this long line of illustrious 
portraits. Whether we shall succeed in appeasing them all, 
is another matter. We must however set to work upon them 
at once, or the reader, like Don Carlos in Victor Hugo's play 
just mentioned, will be stamping his foot and bidding us 
hurry on. 

Seriously then, the laurels in this branch may, we think, be 
disputed this year by Messrs, Page and Elliott and Huntington 
—though the second of the three will be voted the worthiest 
by a very large majority of examiners, as he has been on many 
previous occasions. Indeed Mr. Elliott seems, and we congra- 
tulate him upon it, to have recovered almost all the vigour of 
his former touch, the brilliancy of his tints, the vitality that 
may be said to sparkle upon and effervesce from his canvas. 7 

Take his half-length of Mr. Fletcher Harper, for instance, no. ane CRS een sear aes roars 
111; how animated, how vivid, how inviting to the eye! Its |- I¢ yr, Elliott be deservedly captivating to the many, and Mr. 
rare merit is obvious to the dullest. It appears, in the cant Page be deemed a ter, though a grim one, by the judici- 
phrase, to be starting out of the canvas. But it is thus with | 4... fw. Mr. Huntinet finds meny admirers, partly + seal 
one and all the “Gentlemen,” who have the happiness to be | he is often favoured in the choice of his subjects, puntlp be- 
immortalised by Mr. Elliott’s brush. They are all so uncom- cause his style is felicitous, without being mark - by many 
monly wide-awake in expression, so distressingly jaunty in| distinctive features. To a correct hand and eye he adds a fine 
air; while their blood stands in such dainty little pools upon knowledge of effect, and though his prevailing want of tone 
their florid complexions, that one is apt to ask whether it be might tempt a spiteful critic to hint at muddiness, this is a 
Nature's or the painter’s hand that put it there. Mr. Elliott's | negative rather than a positive offence. But Mr. Huntington 
manner indeed is in unison with, or perhaps rather is the cause | has never exhibited two nobler portraits than his no. 58, Chan- 
of this somewhat spasmodic characterisation. Dash is his forte | ego Verris,and hisno. 106,A Lady. The former is a full-length 


—and admirable dash it is; but time, education, associa-| feure of large size, standing in academic robes, in an attitude 
tions, surroundings, don’t work up men and women quite | fa) of dignity and grace, and replete throughout with signs of 
so briskly. The inner being, that comes more or less| doughtful and happy management. Chary of positive colour, 
visibly to the surface, is not often thrown up there | or timid habitually in the use of it, the artist has been lucky 
in splashes—which remark is -~ a a way of re-| hore in having it thrust upon him. The broad purple hem, 
pasate Nees. wrt de the Saas = clever artist | streaming down the black official robe, just gives the relief 
resemble treatment, and therefore in the impres- | «1,4 is sometimes wanting amid the neutral tints to which Mr. 
sions they convey as to what lies beyond outward form and Huntington leans of choice. Few of the works hung round 
feature. Yet should we scarcely make this reserve, in wel- attract more attention ; and the same may truly be said of the 
coming back Mr. Elliott to his former seat of honour, did not | 14) dsome and stately dame enumerated above. The rich eos- 
the pressure of several important works by Mr. Page almost tume is in place and gracefully disposed ; and you think for a 
enforce ® comparison. re moment of Sir Peter Lely, as you halt and gaze and then 
And this leads us to register our opinion—with which very) turp to your Catalogue to solve the involuntary enquiry, 
few who read it will coincide—that no. 162, a three-quarter | « pray, who is she?’ We cannot suppose that any reader of 
length of a Gentleman, owned by Mr. John Hopper and painted | the Aidion lets his Catalogue take precedence of his eye. 
by Mr. Page, is, although the ugliest, the most masterly pic-| We have been so long dallying with Mr. Elliott's vigour and 
ture on the walls. And the ugliness is 80 apparent, that we | brilliance, Mr. Page’s subtle suggestiveness, and Mr. Hunting- 
will in the first place touch briefly upon its remarkable merits, | 1,515 jess profound but generally acceptable qualities, that we 
which it must be owned are not of the kind that catch and | must do scant justice upon many others who claita attention. 
charus the eye, though they may possibly be enhanced by thes In the front rank of these is Mr. Hicks, whose seated full- 
struggling through @ mass of drawbacks. This “Gentleman” | jength of Dr, Cogmeell, no. 14, will not easily be passed over, 


does not start from the canvas; by no means—Mr. Page's | cither by those who rate the artist among the foremost of his 
» semen nent ~ fg anne eae ropogs +} brethren, or by those who are familiar with his worthy subject. 
tended ; looked as . Hicks has apparently varied the line of Dr. nd 
they could step down, it would be a vulgar and inartistic suc- Tocsetinat toca ™ at aye 
cess. On the contrary, he, the “ Gentleman,” is in his place, Learning never was designed 
seated quietly in his chair, with the weight of his body distri-| To make our pleasures lees. 
buted and balanced as a man’s in his attitude veritably would be, | With a back-ground of the most gail¥-bound volumes, with a 
and with his human frame palpable bemeath his clothes. Nor is| vase ortwo of flowers on the table before him, and poring over 








become a patentee of lead pencils. But such drawbacks as 





this by any dapper trick of the artist. The fact does not strike | a richly illustrated tome, sits the late Custodian of the literary 
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wealth accumulated in the Astor Library. The Doctor's garb 
is black indeed, nor could flattery have indued him with any 
save a grave aspect—his is not the lofty presence of Chancellor 
Ferris ; but for the rest, by his arrangement and handling, Mr. 
Hicks has indirectly reminded the public that the Gestes of 
Ser Amadis de Gaul and the Tales of Boccacio find themselves 
no less at home upon the book-shelves of Lafayette Place, than 
Cicero de Elocutione or the History of the Council of Trent. 
Truly a most cheerful picture, and well fitted to scare 
away the ghosts that Rumour represented, a year or two 
since, as haunting the haunts of the Librarian —“ Cheer- 
ful” however is not the epithet that can be applied to Mr. 
Powell's George Law, who stands bolt-upright, in a frame of 
imposing dimensions and decorativeness, set up in the dimly- 
lighted lumber-room that figures in the Catalogue as the Third 
Gallery. If Mr. Hicks has painted the man of learning in the 
pleasantest of guises and the easiest of attitudes, Mr. Powell 
on the contrary has stamped upon his man of wealth the at- 
tributes that bespeak, not wealth alone, but also the conscious 
superiority that its possession engenders in certain minds. 
Mr. George Law, as here he stands defiant, is every inch acon- 
tractor. Nay, if we may change the nouns personal in 
Othello’s words— 


He does contract and purse his brow together, 
As if he now had shut up in his brain 
Some horrible conceit— 


for nullifying legal injunctions, or crushing rivalry, or accom- 
plishing some other amiable work. 

A few words upon the less conspicuous portraits. Mr. Wen- 
zler contributes severa! ; and we would respectfully enquire of 
him, why it is that he so persistently adheres to the oval- 
shaped canvas and frame, which by some law of optics or of as- 
sociation inevitably remind one of tea-trays and mirrors. This 
is to be regretted, for Mr. Wenzler is gradually discarding that 
elaborate and painful finish, which gave to his heads the sem- 
blance of miniatures as seen through a powerful magnifying 
glass, while he retains uncommon precision in drawing, to- 
gether with the far rarer quality of letting the mind be made 
visible through the countenance. His best likeness—and very 
fine it is—is Mr. William Cullen Bryant, no. 68, which happily 
escapes the oval destiny, and invites protracted examination. 
We prefer it to no. 54, A Lady, a clear brunette, and beauteous 
according to the gracious ordinance of nature, but washed with 
chalk and water, in place of being bathed in light, by a trick 
that Mr. Wenzler affects. Let him observe with how much 
less of obtrusiveness, and more of truthfulness, the light glints 
upon the black hair and black velvet dress of another Lady, 
by Mr. Kittell, no, 66, neighbour of Mr. Bryant aforesaid, and 
affording a pleasant relief in its warmth of tint, to the 
general coldness of that clever and otherwise striking 
picture—Mr. Saintin, an exceedingly able French artist, 
is liable in some degree to this same charge of chalki- 
ness, in his Mr. C. L., no. 1, wherein we recognise the 
proprietor of a well-known N. Y. journal. Perhaps how- 
ever this appearance is consequent upon the bad position 
and inauspicious light in which C. L. is placed. The Hang- 
ing Committee herein, by the way, do but give the ha- 
bitual cold shoulder to foreigners. There is Mr. Vernert, for 
instance, a stranger, whose portraits no. 114, Dr. A. Volf, and 
no. 465, Mrs. J. V., are hung so badly, that it is difficult to 
form an estimate of his merits. Yet the former, not a pro- 
mising subjéct, seems to us to be most carefully painted, 
while the whole treatment of the latter is so unconventional 
that to bestow it aloft in the lumber room, between mezzo- 
giorno and gas-light, is a preventer against one’s natural incli- 
nation to do justice to every new comer. But Hanging Com- | 
mittees, like Corporations, never were possessed of souls. 

In conclusion for to-day, let us sweep rapidly round the 

rooms, congratulating Miss Fannie Powell on signs of decided 
ability in her head of Miss Ida Powell, no. 5, well-modelled, 
well-toned, and promising at the outset of a career.— 
Mr. Stearns and Mr. Staigg merit notice in nos. re- 
spectively 25 and 28, nameless individuals of either sex.— 
In no. 39, Rev. NV. West, we recognise a hand more familiar to 
our subscribers as well as ourselves through the engraver’s 
burin, the hand of Mr. A. H. Ritchie. There is nothing here to 
catch the hasty eye ; but the portrait deserves to be studied, for 
its good drawing and the earnest character with which it is in- 
fused. It looks, too, as though it must be a faithful likeness. 
Why certain bits of vivid colour are introduced in one corner is, 
we presume, one of those mysteries of Art that the uninitiated 
cannotcomprehend. We only know that as we shut them out 
from view, the main object, the head, gains in power.—Mr. 
Stearns again in no. 117, another Lady, with eyes that look right 
into yours, set in a head and upon a figure that are indicated ra- 
ther than painted, will beckon you to halt. The same of Mr. 
Stone’s pleasant Mother and Child, no. 123; a Gentleman, no. 
143, by Mr. Furness, who must have studied to advantage in 
Paris; a handsome Lady, no. 147, albeit in an oval frame, by 
Mr. Baker; and still another Zady, by Mr. Ingham, no. 154, 
the artist having lost none of his early and late predilection 
for downy and peach-like bloom upon the complexion.—Mrs. 
or Miss Gove exhibits two or three good heads, including Hybert 
Guernsy, M.D., no. 175.—Mr. Brandt has two capital water-co- 
lour cabinet male portraits, one of which was most highly com- 
mended in these columns some weeks ago. It is no. 355, and 
we advise every visitor to examine it.—Mr. Blondell’s G 2 
man, no. 417, closes our list of noteworthy portraits ; and we 
assure the reader that he cannot be half so delighted as we 
are, at having, even unsatisfactorily, gone through the list, and 
being able to say literally, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, adieu !” 

Next week, we shall probably “ babble o’ green fields ;” 
perhaps also 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and— 


it would be too much, after having called the Exhibition a 
poor one, to complete the line and say, “ good in everything.” 
Nevertheless, we will seek out what good we may. 

> —_——_——_ 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
The following official document gives an outline of the ap- | 
proaching ceremony : 
The Queen, being anxious to mark her interest in the suc- 
cess of an undertaking, in promoting which the Prince Con- | 
sort had taken a most active part, has notified her wish that | 
the ques of the Exhibition should bear as much as possible 
the c’ ter of a national ceremony. Her Majesty has, there- 
fore, been pleased, under the present im ibility of herself | 
performing the ceremony, to appoint HR H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, K. G., the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
High Chancellor, the Earl of Derby, K. G., and Viscount 
Palmerston, K. G.,to be her representatives to conduct it in | 
her name. 
1. H. M’s ministers and the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851 will attend in the procession, and H. M.’s 
Commissioners for the Exhibition will invite the Royal and 
distinguished, persons at the head of the respective foreign 
commissions, and the foreign ambassadors and ministers ac- 
credited to this country, to take part in the ceremony.— 
2. H. M.’s Commissioners will seek the co-operation of the 
guarantors of the Exhibition, jurors, members of both Houses 
of Parliament, heads of the church, universities, law, army, 
navy, and volunteers, the municipalities, scientific and artistic 
institutions, the local and other committees aiding the Exhi- 
bition, &c., in giving to the state opening a national character. 
For such persons there will be a number of reserved seats, 
but the number is necessarily limited. Whilst desiring to meet 
the wishes of all classes, H. M.’s Commissioners must reserve 
to themselves full power of dealing with the arrangements 
according to their discretion. H. M.’s Commissioners re- 
quest that gentlemen oomares officially reserved seats 
will appear in uniform, official, or court dress —3. The 
principal ceremonies will take place under the two domes 
and along the whole length of the nave. The official re- 
ception of H. M.’s representatives and distinguished visi- 
tors taking part in the ceremonial will be held in the 
central south court. The procession will start from this point 
and proceed to the west dome. Here will-be a chair of state, 
and, after a verse of the National Anthem has been sung, an 
address will be received. The procession will then move 
down the nave to the east dome, where the musical perform- | 
ances will take place, after which the procession will return | 
to the throne at the west dome, a prayer will be offered by the 
Bishop of London, and the Hallelujah Chorus and the Na- 
tional Anthem will be sung. The opening of the Exhibition 
will be declared by H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. Mili- 
bands will be stationed in the south central court.—By 
order of H. M.’s Commissioners, 
F. R. SanpForp, Secretary. 
International’Exhibition, March 28, 1862. 


—— 
CAMPDEN-HOUSE. 


Although the pressure of the parliamentary season precluded 
any immediate notice, so interesting a relic of former times as 
Campden-house, Kensington, cannot be permitted to pass 
away without our devoting a small portion of space to its many 
historical und personal associations. The readers of our im- 
pression of last Monday learnt that on the morning of the pre- 
vious day a tire broke out in that ancient building, and in the 
course of a few hours left nothing standing but the shattered 
walls; but perhaps few were aware of the value which the old 
house in the ee of antiquarians. Those who are 
acquainted with the neighbourh called Campden-hill—a 
tract of undulating ground lying between Kensington and 
Notting-hill, and dotted about with comfortable mansions 
standing in a wooded park, though somewhat spoiled of late 
years by the inroad of smart new villas—must have observed 
the picturesque and venerable red brick structure, which is 
now all but obliterated. With its high, and in some places 
ancient, garden walls, its trees, and its greensward, it looked 
like what it was—a real old English country hall; for at the 
time it was built, it must have been in the close proximity of 
fields. 

Two hundred and fifty years have passed since Sir Baptist 
Hickes, a wealthy silk mercer, of Cheapside, founder of 
Hickes’s Hall, Clerkenwell, and afterwards created by James IL. 
Viscount Campden, erected the mansion, which was ulti- 
mately called after his title; for the date is said to be about 
1612. The Campdens in the civil war of the next reign, sided 
with the King, and the third Viscount was obliged to com- 
pound with the commissioners of sequestration appointed b 








the Commonwealth, who for a time took the house for their 
official residence. The chagrined nobleman, however, after- | 
wards enjoyed what he as a royalist must have considered full | 
compensation for his injuries ; for, on the Restoration, he had | 
the honour to entertain Charles II. at supper, when doubtless | 
the walls which are now but a line of ruins echoed with a roar- | 
ing carouse, with kingly wit, and courtly laughter. The third | 
Earl of Lindsay, one of the most truly chivalrous and devoted | 
followers of Charles I., and the father-in-law of the third Lord 
Campden, died in the Kensington mansion, which in the next | 
generation was let to;Princess, afterwards Queen, Anne. Here 
she resided for some time with her husband, Prince George | 
ot Denmark, and her poor little sickly son, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who, after being first absurdly pered and treated with 
ignorant severjty by his weak-minded parents, died of water 
on the brain. In the pampering days he was allowed to com- 
mand a regiment of boy soldiers, duly — with all the 
instruments of war, whom he would on parade, rid- 
ing at their head on a pony, and whom he was empowered | 
a when they committed any breach of discipline, by | 
g them on a wooden horse. The Princess made an addi- | 
tion to Campden-house at the western end, which is now re- | 
— as a separate dwelling, and was formerly called Little | 
‘ampden House. It is at present known as the Elms, and is| 
occupied by Mr. A us , R.A. This building also is of 
great size, and, with its substantial old-fashioned look and sur- 
rounding leafiness, seems a fit abode for an artist. It suffered 
to some extent in the late fire, but the flames were checked 
before they seized on the main body. | 
Campden-house in the year 1704 came into the possession of | 
the Dowager Countess of Burl and her son Richard | 
Boyle, afterwards Earl—not the great Boyle, but a man of in- | 
tellect and taste. The mansion was eceaquenily the property | 
of the Whig lawyer and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Lord Lechmere, who is now chiefly remem 
with a mock-heroic 


in connection | 
ballad, called “* Duke upon Duke,” and at- | 





morials of the bourhood. In the natural vicissitude of 

all things this “house so high,” the sometime residence of 

pep arm tk ool fi ony tellon tq 
a ionable -8C. for yi and 

be visited by witty George Selwyn, who went there Ans 


| girl in whom he took an interest, and who received a fortune 
r 


‘om him and another from the libertine Duke of Queens! 
both of whom conceived they had a claim to be considered 
her father. The mansion was at one time somewhat 
ised, probably in the last century; but in the main it was the 
original structure of Sir Baptist Hickes. Of late years it has 
come in into notice, as the residence of the unenviably-fa- 
mous Colonel Waugh, and as the scene of some illustrious pri. 
vate theatricals, in which many literary celebrities of our ~ 
have acted for charitable objects. In the there was 
once a remarkable caper tree, which endured the open air of 
our forbidding climate for nearly a century, and, though un. 
supplied with artificial heat, produced fruit every year. The 
house itself has now followed the tree into extinction, and the 
lover of antiquity has sustained a loss which he will not 
speedily cease to regret.—Daily News, March 24. 

—_@———_ 


TWO SIDES OF THE HOUSE. 


¢4ord Henry George Charles Gordon Lennox is forty-one 
y old, and came into Parliament sixteen years ago. Dur. 
g the ter part of this period of sixteen years Lord Henry 
was a silent member, and was thought to be as incapable of 
making a long speech as he is of walking the tightrope across 
the transept of the Crystal Palace ; indeed, 5; ing was 
deemed to be quite out of his way. He does not look a 
speechmaker. One would rather suppose him to be a pleasure- 
seeker, a lounger at clubs, an elegant ornament of the saloon 
and ball-room, a gallant esquire of dames at the opera, acle 
ver writer of dainty couplets in a perfumed album, and per. 
haps a dillettante in the world of art ; in short, anything but a 
hard-worker, which a man must be if he ho to and 
keep the ear of the House of Commons. person Lord 
Henry looks all that the public thought he was. He is very 
slightly built. He dresses in el t fashion. His face is not 
unintelligent, but is rather effeminate, though he wears a thick 
moustache ; he wears his hair parted in the middle, and he 
slides‘about rather than walks. People, however, who knew 
ord Henry intimaely always averred that there was good 
stuff in him, and he had never done himself justice ; and 
so it seems, for that speech of his on the British Museum, &c., 
was not merely a long speech but a good one. There were in 
it evidently the results of great labour. The facts which his 
lordship had collected were cleverly handled ; a tinge of plea- 
sant, quiet humour lighted up the speech from begi to 
end ; and it was delivered in an easy flow of good 
and with modest but effective action. His lordship was 
too much in a hurry, but that is a common mistake, which 
ractice will correct. There was a full house to hear Lord 
enry speak, and he at once gained its ear, and kept it from 
beginning to end. And he achieved more; for he was ap- 
plauded by cheers, and was greatly praised by 
speakers. Gladstone called his oration “on the whole a use- 
ful speech ;” Disraeli said that the noble lord had made “a 
peewee statement.” Now, to be praised by men who them- 
selves deserve praise is a great thing to have achieved, and to 
~ success Lord Henry certainly attained. 

. White of Brighton is the giant of the House. In height 
he is several inches over six feet ; while in bulk he is Titanic. 
When he sits, he is the observed of all observers. When he 
moves across the lobby of the House all small men in his 
neighbourhood suffer ecli His place is below the - 
way, on the Speaker's right. The member for Brighton, like 
his coll e, Mr. Coningham, dey a , advo- 
cates the ballot, rating -— withdrawal of all ts for re- 
ligious purposes, reduction of expenditure, &c. But though 
he holds Radical views and is impulsively honest and zealous, 
he is not factious, but, on the contrary, is courteous, candid, 
and generous to his opponents, and never opposes his will dog- 
gedly to the will of the House. On fitting occasions—but never 
on unfitting—he boldly utters his opinions, moves his amend- 
ment, takes a division, and bows good-humouredly to the re- 
sult. Usually Mr. White’s speeches are short—just, pointed, 
impulsive utterances; but on a late occasion he spoke for three 
quarters of an hour, and he was listened to with profound at- 
tention ; and no wonder, for the subject was China, the Tae- 
pings there, and the position of the British merchants in rela- 
tion to these notable rebels, and there is not in the House an- 
other man who knows so much of China, its inhabitants, poli 
tics and religion as Mr. White ; for his knowledge has not 

ined so much from books as from actual observation, he 
aving lived in China many years and traded with the Chi- 
nese many more. Mr. White, therefore, on this topic was an 
authority. He spoke of what he had seen and heard mpon the 
spot, and consequently there was vitality in his speech, a vivid 


Y | reality in his descriptions, which at once attracted and held 


the attention of the House. It is still the cherished opinion 
on the Conservative side of the House that your Radical is 8 
low, ignorant fellow, and altogether uncultured: but this, we 
need hardly say, is a picture drawn by an enemy, and not true. 
Asa rule, icals are not scholars, though there are men 
amongst them whose scholarship would stand the test of the 
severest examination—John Stuart Mill, for example; Mr. 
Grote; Mr. Hare, the author of that remarkable Reform 
scheme noticed in these columns years ago; Mr. Fawcett, the 
blind man who put up for Southwark, &c. But though, as & 
rule, Radicals are not profound scholars, they are not uncal- 


Tge tured or unread. Indeed, on all moderate subjects, we should 


say they are far better informed than their Conservative oppo- 
nents, and are far away, as a rule, the better-read men. d 
to this Mr. White is no exception. We do not find in “Dod 
that he ever went to college, but that he is well educated we 
know, and that he has read extensively is patent to all who 
know him ; indeed, we have learned that occasionally he star- 
tles his political associates by indications that he has travelled 
in regions of literature into which comparatively few of our 
bustling politicians have penetrated ; just as Bright, who, a8 & 
Quaker, 1s supposed by many to no literature but rell- 
gious works, now and then astonishes the House an_apt 

uotation from Tennyson's poems or Disraeli’s novels.— uw 
trated Times. 


THE FISHY WITNESS. 


In the Adion of April 12 an amusing item was copied from 
the London Timea, touching the introduction of a living fish 
into a law court, in evidence that certain waters were not po!- 
luted by gas refuse. The statement then made t out the 
following communication from Dr. Letheby to the Editor of 

e Times. 

“ Sir—There is a in the Times of to-day with the 
above heading, in which it is stated that at the Stafford Assizes 


- ; i ith 
tributed both to Gay and Swift. In this ballad we read of on Tuesday last, in the case of a trial for fouling a well with 
« Campden-house 20 high,” and find many other pleasant me- gas Water, an experiment was made in open court in flat con 
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on of my evidence—namely, ‘that animals could not 
tradicttater charged with gas refuse in such quantity as to be 
discoverable by taste and smell.’ The account is that a lively 
gudgeon from the neighbouring river was put into a basin con- 
taining half an ounce of the gas-tank water, with 25 ounces of 
pure water, having about the smell and taste of the water in the 
suspected well; and although the fish showed by its healthy 
movements that the water was not _ es to it, yet animal 
life was still possible in it. It is further stated that the expe- 
riment cai me evident surprise, and excited a general roar 
of laughter, in which the learned judge oined. There is some 
truth in this, but there is also a g eal of error, and the 
facts are grossly perverted. In the first place, there was no 
evidence whatever of the proportion of gas water in which the 
fish was put. For the first time I learn that it was mixed with 
the water in the ay oseny of 2 per cent., but, for aught I 
know, it might have been there in the proportion of less than 
2 per 1,000. Secondly, it would be from the para- 
ph that the fish had been put into the gas water long before 

it was produced in court, and was kept under the seat of the 
advocate ready for exhibition directly it was wanted. This is 
not so. The fish was put into the water directly it was pro- 
duced, and, instead of the animal showing healthy movements, 
the creature struggled with all its might to leap out of the 
water, and in less than five minutes it lay motionless on its 
side at the bottom of the basin, apparently dying. It would 
have been but fair to have allowed the experiment to continue, 
but, as the whole Court was in a roar of laughter at the mis- 
adventure of the advocate, Mr. Huddleston, with more tact 
than fairness, filled the basin with fresh water—the very water 
which I had said was not poisonous to animal life—and the 
fish gradually recovered. I have no knowledge of the end of 
the experiment, although it is said that the fish was returned 
to the river none the worse for its a ice in court. I do 


know, however, that if the animal been allowed to remain 


ten minutes longer in the tainted water it would assuredly | at eleven o'clock. 


have died. My opinion of the poisonous nature of gas water 
is derived, not from a single doubtful experiment made with 


unknown conditions in a court of law, but from observations |“ They will 
over a long period of time in many rivers in England ; and I detach the 
say, without fear of contradiction, that animals cannot live and | traces had been already cut. 1] 
thrive in water tainted with gas refuse in such proportion as to | before he could leave the station, and more than an hour be- 
be recognizable by the taste and smell. They may in some 


THE ALBION. 
was marked by the | the axles, tire 


most limit of his Royal Highness’s vo bars, round, square, and flat iron—was comp leted 
rtent of a cloudy day and rainy night, unusual at all times | in the forge at one o'clock. As fast as each part was fini shed 
n Upper , and especially rare so late in the season. The | it was taken into the smiths’ shop; and the smiths commenced 
Prince has been enabled to combine his love of sport with | at 10 30 A.M. and finished the whole of their work at 2 45 
the other objects of his tour, especially at Edfou and between | P.M. The work commenced in the turning shop at 11 50 A.M.; 
Esneh and Thebes. The health of the Prince and his suite| and in that —- was finished at 616 P.M. In the 
continues unimpaired.— Letter from Alerandria, March 21. meantime, the ly of the carriage was in course of be- 
The Prince’s safe return to the coast, and embarkation for | img varnished and finished. The carriage was completed at 
Jaffa, have since been announced. 6 P.M. It was then loaded with is, and conveyed to 
P no bog ey ot and Lincolnshire =e , and left 
Tue New CHAPLAINS TO THE QuEEN.—The Rev. W. | for London, ew the Great Northern line, at7 P.M. The new 
Drake, who has been appointed Cha‘ Qu in Ordinary to her | Carriage was attached to the tender, and composed part ofa train 
Majesty, was educated at St. John’s, Cambridge, where he gra-| of 22 oaded waggons. The bolts of the carriage commenced 
duated in 1835, being 15th senior optime in mathematics and | to be screwed at 10 45 A.M. and the operation was finished at 
4th in the second class of classics. He afterwards became a|0ne P.M. The whole of the carriage, with the exception of 
| Fellow of St. John’s. From 1841 to 1857 he was second mas- | the springs, was manufactured on the premises; and, had there 
ter in Coventry School, and during a considerable portion of| been the requisite ae at hand, no doubt is entertained 
| that time was Hebrew examiner in the University of London. | that also might have been done within the time. Competent 
In 1857 he was presented by Lord Cranworth, then Lord judges state that the workmanship of the carriage is unexcep- 
Chancellor, to the vicarage of Holy Trinity, Coventry, and a| tionable. The carriage is constructed of Moulmein (East In- 
few weeks was collated to an onorary canonry in Wor- | dian) teak, and is of the kind ordinarily used for the convey- 
cester Cathedral. He is the author of several works, amongst | ance of It is sixteen feet long and eight feet wide ; is 
which may be mentioned “ The Evils of our Social Condition” | covered, has two doors and four wheels, and is fitted with 
and “Sermons on the Prophecies.” The Rev. H. Brook-| buffers and springs. The whole of the work was accomplished 
field, who has also been appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to| Without in any degree interfering with the ordinary operations 
her Majesty, was educated at Trinity, Cambridge, where he of the vast establishment, in which 2,000 men are engaged. 
M 

















uated in 1883. He has been for many years one of her| The men employed in the work entered upon it with hearty 
ajesty’s inspectors of schools, and for some time morning | $004-will.— ‘anchester Guardian. 
preacher at Berkeley Chapel, May-fair. 


ABp-EL-KADER’s PRESENT TO NAPOLEON.—Two of the most 


_GaRTBALDI IN MrLan.—The Milan Gazette of the 22nd March | eats ok —— ee oe 8 plea 

} dey the gees poereeh of + ligmuae which took place in| sont to the Emperor from the old chieftain. The announce. 

= oe oe “ wiley - a AR a seemed ment is mate § in the following letter from him to the Minister 
é train brin; en ) f i fairs : 

d ck AS soon as the general got out and saw the “seen anes my residence was fixed at Damascus I have 
immense multitude, which looked like a sea in a tempest, he| never ceased to look out for stallions for the Emperor's stud, 
at once expressed a fear of a repetition of the scene of Genoa. | which, in point of purity of blood and those other qualities 

tly annoy me,” said he, “if they attempt to| which my experience and special knowledge enable me to 

orses.” His fear was not unfounded, for the | judge of, should come up to the standard of my ideas. When- 
It was a full quarter of an hour | ever I heard of a stallion among the tribes bounded by Eeypt, 
Irak, and Hedjax, I never failed to make the most particular in- 


fore he arrived at the hotel. quiries about him. I was long, however, before finding any 


Torches, transparencies, fi 


cases live for a day or two, but they cannot continue to exist |and musical bands preceded him ; a living wall hemmed in| horse combining that purity of blood and perfection of form 


in it—I remain, &c. 


To this Mr. Alfred Bird, one of the Plaintiff's chymical wit- | hymn of Gari 


nesses, made the following reply, through the same channel. 


“Sir —In reply to Dr. Letheby’s letter in the Times of Mon- | court-yard, and crowded forward only to touch the edge of his 


the carriage, which could only proceed a yard at a time; there | ang qualities which I had set my mind upon. 
was but one cry, one acclamatioa, as from time to time the| among the Arab tribes of Nedj and Mesopotamia, at the time 

} idi merged into an indescribable burst of en-| when they were in the neighbourhood of ascus, but could 
thusiasm. At midnight the general reached the hotel, and de-| not meet with what I wanted. At length, however, I have 
scended in the midst of the crowd which had invaded the} found a dark bay stallion with black mane and tail, rising 


I went myself 


is not to i 
day last, as I was one of those who brought the fish into the | dress. Summoned by universal applause, the general appeared coven yonss old, cack, 08 ts not to So matched in all the Site 


court at Stafford Assizes,I beg to state that the paragraph 
which appeared under the above heading in the Times of last| He rested his left arm u 


Saturday is substantially correct. First, as to the water, ‘Dr. 


Letheby says, ‘thatthere was no evidence whatever of the | look upon the crowd, he made a signal for silence. 


of the desert. His reputation is so great that the Bedouin 
Cat Arabs would take a twenty days’ aren 4 and more, to take a 
nm the railing of the area, and with} mare to him. I have des selected a three-year-old colt, 


his Catalan cap, and ge yk who, for beauty and noble race, is unequalled. The Arabs 


in a few minutes on the balcony, dressed in his magic red shirt. 
his right hand he took o 


preperese of gas water in which the fish was put.’ Answer—| profound hush ensued. Then was heard the liquid, metallic, can ase his ienily the Sfty generations, pure from any cvous- 


he fluid was the identical mixture of half an ounce of the | sonorous, and enthralling voice of the general, and from his your ency ecessary 
gas tank water to 25 ounces of pure water, to which I referred | short pauses it was perceived that he expressed his thoughts ey 7 wee Gee 


ing. Desiring to present these horses to his Majesty, I be 
orders to the Frenc 





to hi th ki vi 
on oath when I gave my evidence for the ‘ plaintiff’ the day | as they arose in his mind and heart. “I greet you,” he said, consul at Beyrout ave them embarked with the grooms in 


before. The bottle 
could not have evaporated. 


f them, i that th 
been so secured that the smell of gas |“ People of the Five Days! I congratulate mysélf on being in| |mperia Majesty ent Mt “MEY may be taken to his 


; , ; ~ Imperial Majesty. : 
this city, which contains so many of my companions in arms. 


oA “ ; fy K 
“Dr. Letheby says, Mr. Huddleston, with more ‘tact’ than | Hail, people of Milan! Some years have passed since you| of Maby Edin” the part of your devoted Abd-el-Kader, son 


‘ fairness,’ fill 


up the basin with fresh water. Answer—The | taught Italy how to get rid of the canaille !” 
fish was in a three-half-pint basin, and there being less than a} those wo 
pint and a-quarter of fluid there was hardly room for the fish | after havi 
toswim about in. Mr. Huddleston thereupon did pour two | that at the assistant-secretary 

or three ounces of fluid in to give the fish more room, but not | Italy, the soul of Garibaldi is in a flame, and he can find no| cident on Wednesday afternoon while ridin 
pure water: the water he poured in was as strongly impreg-| other terms than those which anger suggests. 


e have italic 
because the general uttered them very quickly, 
sought in vain for other language. 


—— 


y AccripEnt To Mr. Georcr RusseLu.—We are sorry to hear 
J It is evident | that Mr. George Russell, son of the Accountant-General and 
idea of Austrians, and all other enemies of i to the Earl Russell, met with a serious ac- 
in Hyde Park. 


“ Milanese,” | It appears that Mr. Russell’s horse took freight in Rotten-row, 


nated with gas as was that in the basin. Dr. Letheby says, | continued Garibaldi in the midst of constant interruptions, “I} and bolted, leaping the rails which divide the ride from the 


‘ Instead of the animal showing healthy movements, the crea- | congratulate myself with you; you seem to me YY & peo- 
ture struggled with all its might to leap out of the water, and | ple capable not only of a Five Days, but of a Twenty-five ;” | his h 
in less than five minutes it lay motionless on its side at the bot-| and, hearing at this moment the cries of Rome and Venice 


tom of the basin, apparently dying.’ 


“ Answer.—Dying fish, do not remain at the bottom, but float | the 
on the top of the water, which this did not; on the contrary, | thin 
as far as he had room, he swam about, gently moving his tail,| Milanese! You will not be the last 
and with his ‘back fin’ well up, till the basin was stirred, when | first.’) 
he showed by his healthy movements that the water had no | sisters.” 


ill effect upon him. 


“ Besides, Sir, if the fish had turned upon his side, don’t you | “ Only one word more,” he added, “for it is cold, it 
think that Dr. Letheby would have triumphantly pointed it | my voice is failin 
out to the jury (which, in the interests of his clients, it was his | rifle shooting. 
bounden duty to do)? for the fish was produced during his ex- | tice, Milanese, wi 
amination in chief, when he Wid full license to say what he} manceuvre the bayonet—hey?” It is impossible to reproduce 


pleased. 


“Ifhe did not point it out to the jury, why not?—for the! phrase. He soon after waved his hat once more, and with-| him 


plain reason that the fish did not turn on its side. 
“ The fact, Sir, is, that the fish was most vigilant] 
by at least 20 


{ watched | the hotel, shouting “ Viva Garibaldi!” and waiting 
pairs of hostile eyes, to say nothing of the three | moment when he would have to present with his own hand to| makes an avizandum therewith, dismisses the appeal, 


roadway. In so doing the horse fell, throwing Mr. Russell on 
, and afterwards rolling upon him. The unfortunate 
1 ntleman was taken immediately to his father’s residence in 
which rose on all sides, “ Yes, Rome and Venice,” continued Chesham- lace. Medical aid was soon obtained, when it 
neral, waving his hat, “ Yes, Rome and Venice; he who| was found Mr. Russell had sustained very considerable in- 
we have forgotten them sia! deceives himself. | ternal injury. He continued in a very precarious condition 
1 ! (A Voice, ‘No, the/ until yesterday evening, when the medical report was that 
You will be among the first to deliver our enslaved | there was a slight improvement, but that he could not be pro- 
The shouts which ensued prevented us from catch-| nounced out of danger —Daily News, March 28. 

| ing the exact sense of some other remarks from the eral. 


,and| THe HisToRIAN AND THE LawyeRr.—Sir Archibald Alison 
me. I am amongst you now — dictates to an amanuensis, and, from haste, falls into errors 
ty mission is to propagate the rifle. -|such as that of Sir Peregrine Pickle for Sir Peregrine Mait- 
the musket. You already know how to/ land. A writer in Notes and Queries says 





that when Sir Ar- 
E S ee | chibald was in hot composition of his “ History of Europe,” 
the accent, the intelligent expression, which he gave to this| having occasion to take a Sheriff's Court process home with 
{ r decision, he transferred his attention for a moment 

drew. This morning, at daybreak, a crowd assembled before | from the historic to the forensic muse, but continued dictating 
for the|to his clerk—“ Tne Emperor having advised this pm. 

nds the 


learned counsel and the able solicitor for the gas company, all | the volunteers of the southern a the medals which have | defender liable in £2 5s. 6d. additional expenses, and decerns. 
e 


ready, on the least appearance of the fish showing si 


case.—I am, Sir, &c.” 


The Times properly says, “ we can publish no more letters|in a thunder of applause. He immediately retired, but the 


on this subject.” 
cnietaieatliieecimiiaas. 


Tae Prixce or WaLes rx Uprer Eoyrr.—The party | perse, saying, “ Thanks, ‘ 
proceeded up the Nile to the first cataract, the limit of their | All the shops in the city were closed, as during a féte. 
Ai he according to the usual plan of travellers, with as little 

Y as possible, though not without the incidents of sand- V in 
banks and rocks, which, at this late season, render the naviga-| The triumphs of mechanical science achieved yesterday only ped 


tion of the rapidly sinking river so difficult. 
The first sight of an 
enjoyed was at Esneh, where, durin 


le was w 
and after exploring its pict 


the same day to Assouan, an 
it of the river. 


: of | been sent to them by the King. T 
sickness, to pounce upon the fact for the strengthening of their | minute, the general was constrained to ap 


ian temple which the Prince | ments of skill and genius to-morrow. Given an ample supply | Peter de Thornden, 
n the necessary halt by | of the raw material in wood and iron, and . 
night on the — voyage, the grand Roman portico of that | struct a railway carriage, substantial and perfect, and in all 
a seen by torchlight. From Assouan he visited | respects ready for ordinary wear and tear, within the usual 

, the holy island, on the frontiers of Egypt and Nubia; | hours of a working day, would seem to be a problem physi- 
ue group of temples, returned | cally impossible to solve ; and yet,mot only has the wonderful | taire, and of late pointed) 

immediately commenced the | feat been accomplished, but ;the car 
Edfou, which within the last few years | has been placed on the railway line, in 
has been entirely cleared, by order of the Viceroy, now pre- | goods intended for the forthcomi 


crowd increasing eve 
. He took o 
| his hat to them and said a few words, which were almost lost 


A. Alison.” Judge the consternation in the Glasgow Sheriff's 
Court when this imperial rescript came before it! 





- - " Tue Frrst “ Rep Book.” —The ancient register book belong 
| people who seemed wild with delight, continued to call for | ing to the corporation of Lynn, known as the “ Red Book,” 
jhim. ‘The General appeared again, and urged them to dis-| from the Mating having been of that colour, has 
;, we shall see each other again.” | lately been rebound. This is thought to be the oldest English 

paper book in existence, and the leayes had from age become 

educed to a loose cottony substance, which threatened to fall 
ieces when handled. Each leaf has been carefully resized, 
the book will now last for many years to come. It num- 
bers 150 leaves. The first entry is a transcript of the will of 
burgess of Lynn, dated 1309; the latest 
uired to con- cutry is on page 100, with the date of 15 Richard Il.—Stam- 

Sord Mereury 





A Ramway Van Mave rn A Day.— Vires acquirit eundo. 


induce us to look forward to still more surprising develo 


TALLEYRAND A PLaGtarist.—A jest often ascribed to Vol- 
ly reclaimed for him by Lord 

i thus manufactured | Brougham, as being one that he (Lord B.) could swear to for 
hester, laden with | Ais, so characteristic seemed the impression of Voltaire’s mind 
International Exhibition, | upon the wurnure of the sarcasm, unhappily for this waste of 


sents a complete plan—the only one in existence—of an Egyp- | and has arrived in London, all within twenty-four hours of | sagacity, may be found recorded by Fabricius in the Biblio- 


tian temple, and thus affords to travellers in Upper Egypt | the “ puddling” of the first “ pig” of iron and 


e sawing of the | as the jest of the Greek who has been dead for 


Something of the same information which could formerly be _— of timber. The experiment was tried and successfully | about seventeen centuries. The man {certainly did utter the 
carri 


obtained only by the sight of the rock temple of Abou Simbil, 


in Nubia. is instructive example of 
was the first which the Prince witn 

Voyage, and was a 
fusion of Thebes, which he reached on the night of the 15th 


With the intention of remaining three days. The first was | thergill, Wrigl 


tian architecture | railway carriage man p 
on his downward | and several eminent scientific men were present to witness the | and according to Lord Bro 
good preparation for the magnificent con-| various operations. Mr. W. Hulse (from Messrs. Whitworth | must have been M. de Vol 


out, on Tuesday, at the works of Mr. John Ashbury, | jest, and séventeen hundred and fifty years ago; but who it 
ufacturer, Ashton Old Road, ¢ w ;| was he stole it from is another question. To all appearance, 

’s opinion, the party robbed 

. [notice the case, however, of 
,, and Co.) and Mr. Francis Wrigley (of the firm of Messrs. Fo- | the Greek thefts and frauds committed upon so many of our 
, and Smith, consulting engineers) acted as | excellent wits belonging to the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 


sey the eastern bank of the river, among the ruins of | time ms inspectors of the work. From the observa- | turies chiefly with a view to M. de Talleyrand—that rather 


, and, the day 


interest on the 4 


a Sunday, his royal highness and | tions of 
Suite attended Divine service, which was performed in the | mencement, we are enabled to give the following particulars. 
_ hall of that splendid temple by the Rev. Professor Stan- 
y. The second and third days were to be devoted to the | iron to be used was in “ pigs,” 
temples and tombs on the western bank, after which his royal | whole of the timber required was cut by the sa 
ess intended to return to Cairo, visiting the chief objects | minutes. The 


was 
The weather has been singularly propitious. The southern- | A.M. ; and the whole of the wrought iron required—namely, | amongst the goods of these unprincipled Greeks. 


Wrigley, who was on the id from the com- | middling bishop, but very eminent knave. He also has been 
extensively robbed by the Greeks of the second and third cen- 


The operations commenced at 715 A.M. At that time the|turies. How else can you account for so many of his — 
n 


and the timber in The | being found amongst thei ?—a thing you may asce’ 
in 43|in a moment, at any pol office, by having the Greeks 
, mortising, and boring of the ; for surely 


ou would never think of rate | a 
ed 


planing, searched 
timber commenced at 7 24 and finished at 10 10| bishop. Mostof the Talleyrand jewels will be found con 





But one, 
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and the most famous in the whole jewel case, sorry am I to 
confess, was nearly stolen from the bishop, not by any Greek, 
but by an English writer, viz, Goldsmith,—who must have 
been dying about the time that his excellency the 
had the goodness to " ae That —— mot a 
as a gift made to man for the purpose of concealing his thoughts, 
is latking in Goldsmith's Essays. Think of that/ Already, 
in his innocent childhood, whilst the bishop was in petticoats, 
and almost before he had begun to curse and to swear ly 
in French, an Irish vagabond had attempted to swindle him 
out of that famous witticism which has since been as good as 
a life annuity to the venerable knave’s literary fame.—De 
uincey. 
oa Cuter News From ENGLAND.—The history of Eng- 
land during the present century is one series of mobs and riots 
in London, in Liverpool, in Manchester, in Birmingham ; the 
sand-bags which to this day line the roof of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the iron shutters which shield the windows of Aps- 
ley House, are visible evidences of the dread and respect which 
British mobs have inspired. At this very moment the news 
from England consists mainly of reports of mobs and riots at 
yer and other manufacturing cities ——Harper’s Weekly, 
April 26. 








CHess. 


PROBLEM No. 693. By W. 8. Leest, Manchester. 








White to play, and checkmate in five moves. 


SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 692. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to Q 5, ch 1. P tks Kt 
2 RtoQBT 2 Rto K2 
3. Rto B6, ch 3 Rto K3 
4. R tks R, checkmate. 








This brisk game was played at Manchester between Herr Paulsen 
and Herr Horwitz. 


KING'S BISHOP'S GAMBIT. 


White (P.) Black (H.) White (P.) Black (?.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 Btks Kt P Kt to B38 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 12 K Ktto B3 to K Kt3 
2 Bwgee bab ER, 18 Qto toK R38 
4K to to K Kt4 14 BtoK 3 263% 
5 KttoQB3 BtoK Kt2 15 KttoKR4 pu. R2 
see os KttoK2 16 QRto KB tles (K R) 
7 Pto K Kt3 P tks P 17 KttoK BS PtoK B4 
SKtoKt2 PtoQ3 18 BtoB4,ch PtoQ4 (0) 
O9RPtksP QtoKKt5(a) | 19 KttksQP 

WBtoK2 QtoK8 Herr Horwitz resigns. 





(a) Having a very hampered position.—(d) Black has, in’point 
of fact, no valid defence ; as should gd king to rook’s square, 
white can at once win with B takes R P, &c. 





Tur Countess De Persieny’s Fancy Batu.—A magnifi- 
cent fancy dress ball was given on Wednesday night, at the 
Hotel of the Interior, by Count and the Countess de Persigny. 
The fete ¢ ed at midnight in order to bring it wi 
the Mi-Caréme, and almost immediately after the splendid 
rooms were filled with a crowd of the very highest personages 
in Paris—ministers, marshals, members of the diplomatic body, 
and the elite of the fashionable world. The various suites of 
apartments were dazzling with lights, flowers, and the richest 
hangings, and a long temporary gallery constructed outside in 
the len, and running along the whole northern facade of 
the hotel, enabled the thousands of ts to communicate 
with the various saloons without impediment. The Countess 
de Persigny, in a most ingeniously devised cost represent- 
ing a winter's night with flakes of snow, and the count in a 
domino, received with most perfect grace the guests at the en- 
trance into the long suite of rooms. The Princess Anna Murat 
was dressed as a Neapolitan, and the Princess Christine Bona- 
ey as a Myosotis, her dress being covered with blue flowers. 

he Countess Walewski wore a gipsy costume of blue and 
crimson satin, and the count a Venetian domino. The Coun- 
tess de Morney was a Pierrette, white satin and blue buttons ; 
Mme. Alphonse de Rothschild appeared as a Hebe of the 
time of Louis XV.; and Mme. Gustave de Rothschild in a 
dress covered with ivy and ~~, er sprinkled with eme- 
ralds; and three daughters of agnan appeared, one 
as a bee, another as a Scotch huntress, and the third in a dress 
sprinkled with red camellias; Mme. , Jr., was in a 
modern Greek dress; Mme. Pereira represented an 1; 
Mme. Erlinger in a harlequin dress of red and black; Mme. 
Emile de Girardin as a marquise of Louis XV.; followed by a 
page, and holding a lofty parasol; and Mme. 4 Lehon 
in a dress covered with cherries. The variety of this splendid 
féte was endless, and morning found the guests as they were 
retiring, still doubtful whether they ought most to admire the 
splendour of the entertainment, the beauty and elegance of the 
costumes, or the exquisite grace and urbanity with which the 


Count and Countess de Persigny did the honours of the féte.— 
London paper, March 31. 








How Treasury Notes Arg Mape.—Evidence has been 
received at the Treasury Department that the work of muti- 
lating Treasury Notes has become quite a , and not an 
a one. For instance, the mutilator takes one ten 
dollar note, and tears off a tenth part on one corner, and 
off the note for ten dollare— 


nobody questioning that 
fectly good. He takes another ate Of same peat 


lomatist 


and tears off a tenth part of another corner, and so on, until he 
has secured four corners. Then he takes another note and 
tears out a piece from the w 


die, and from the tenth and last note a piece from the left 
middle. Then he has ten parts of what appears to be a single 
Ten Dollar Treas Note, which he ingeniously pastes to- 
gether, and passes off under the plea that the note was acci- 
dentally torn in pieces, but is nevertheless just as oy as if it 
was whole. Singular as it may seem, this business has become 
so extensive that the attention of the Government has been 
called to it, and it is decided as the only effectual wa 
checking the evil, not to redeem any note at unless it is 
whole, and to deduct one dollar for every tenth part of a note 
torn off, and in that proportion for larger amounts removed. 
I make the above statement upon the authority of the Trea- 
surer of the United States.—Letter from Washington. 


DISAPPOSNTMENT OF THE PyTHONESS.—AIl hopes of the 
hatching are now at an end; the eggs were removed on Fri- 
oy (April 4th.) No blame whatever can attach to the autho- 
rities of the gardens, or the keepers, for this unfortunate re- 
sult on any account, unless it be the very forgivable one of a 
too polite attention to the wishes of members and visitors. 
There is no doubt that the frequent removals of the blanket in 
uncovering tise ¢gE®, and the occasional partial uncoilings of 
the snake, ca too numerous sudden changes of tempera- 
ture for the proper development Reed tog.) which original- 
ly we knew, from Mr. Bartlett's d ion, were in them. The 





ened period of the snake’s absence in shedding her skin, dur- 
ing which, it will be remembered from our former statement, 
the eggs became completely cold. 

They were removed under the direction of the superinten- 
dent of the zoological collection by her keeper, who has at- 
tended her during the whole of her location in the gardens, for 
more than seven years. The mma for their removal was 
not only apparent from the state they were in, 
but the impoverished condition of the python, diminished in 
bulk, by probably at least one-third of her former dimensions 
and her long absence from food, now 32 weeks, naturally led 
to anxiety as to her ultimate safety if she were allowed to 
hopelessly continue her sitting. The snake behaved spitefullv 
during the operation. We cannot but express the hope that 
Dr. Sclater will soon have another opportunity of satisfying 
the interest which this incubation has excited, when the like 
defe to the natural inquisiteness of the public could be, 
with propriety, forbidden by the council of the society, with- 
out any ground for offence against them.—London Review. 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Aion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resol ved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 








Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper AND 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





DR. LELAND’S 
ANTI-RBRHEUMATIC BAND. 
A PERMANENT CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEU- 
RALGIA, and all Similar Affections. 
Illustrated Treatise with Certified Testimonials sent free. 
Address G. SMITH & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 
491 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICE. 








Dp" i Receives Calls from those affect- 
ed with diseases of the EYE, EAR, THROAT or AIR- 
PASSAGES, at his residence, No. 34 St. Mark’s Place, daily, until 
three p. m., and Sundays until ten a. m., from those exclusively 


who are unable to atten ty hs week. 
CATARRH IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, and Diseases of the Air- 
. L. treats by a method peculiar to himself, which en- 
ables him to effect perfect cures in the most inveterate cases. 
The rate | gentlemen or members of their families having 
been under treatment, have kindly itted the Doctor to refer 
to them, and will be pleased to testify to his success : 


PHILO T. RUGGLES, - 
25'N 


assau street. 
A. V. STOUT, Esq., 
President Shoe and Leather Bank. 
JAS. G. COOPER, Esq. 
Notary Public, Sun Office. 
EVERITT CLAPP, Esq., 
Western Trans. Co., No. 9 Coenties Stip. 
OSCAR HOLLY, Esq., 
4#2 Fifth street. 
DEWITT C. BROWN, Esq., 
Attormey-at-Law, 
Firm of Sheldon & Brown, 82 Nassau strect. 
LOUIS GOODHEIM, Esq., 
No. 11 Warren street. 
A. HECHT, Esq., 
136 Sixth Avenue. 
JAMES CRUIKSHANK 
Ed. N. Y. 
Rey. P. R. RU 
Lynn, Mass. 
How. IRA FISH, 


Esq, 
Teacher, Albany, N. Y. 


, Me. 
How. JOHN A. CHILD, 
Hyde Park, Vt. 
CHARLES SHELDON, Esq., 





Troy, N. ¥. 


of 


effects of these disturbances attained a climax in the length- | 


Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the | gisti 








*s Mathairom for the is the oldest, 
[7rct most popular arice ever made Re her prepartion ag 


ever given sui 











side right; from another note 7 
a piece from the upper side left, next to the corners ; from two 3 ee Be fics the Fate i 
more notes a piece is extracted from the lower side of | parts to it a delight- 08 THe wun. ful odour. ” If you 
one, and a piece from the lower side left of the other. From | wish a fine, vig A head of Hair, try it, 
the ninth note he removes a piece from the right of the mid- 


Sold everywhere by all dealers, for 25 cents per bottle, and at 
principal depot, 68 Liberty Street. od — 
DEAFNESS, 


IMPAIRED SIGHT, 


NOISES IN THE HEAD, 


AND ALL 
DISEASES 














N BERG, 
Oculist aud Aurist, 
WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED 


EUSTACHION EXPLORER, 
JETHERIAL EAR INHALATOR, 


AND 
Von Eijisenberg’s Eye Fumigator, . 


READ. 
New York, March 3rd, 1862, 126 East 16th street. 
Dr. J. E. Von E1rsenserc— 
Dear Sit: 

I write to express my thanks to you for the t benefit m 
daughter has received at your hands. She came to you one oak 
ago almost a ee a You pronounced the disease 
to be ular inflammat the puvalent form, with great pho- 
tophobia, After one week’s treatment she can now see well and 
is perfectly cured. She has been to several of our first physi 
who have failed to cure her.—Again, I can only say, I give youa 
mother’s grateful thanks for what you have done for my child, 
and hope all who are similarly afflicted will be fortunate enough 
to fall Into your skilful hands. 

Yours, obliged, Mrs. HOPKINS. 

Dr. Von E1rsensperc—sir: I was afflicted with total Deafness, 
when I was induced to pay you a visit this morning. No one can 
imagine my delight, when, after one operation at your hands. 

h was su) ly and oer —— pos for which 1 
feel very grateful. ‘Alter to deafness, shut out from 80 necessary 
a sense, to have it returned and to hear distinctly, reflects the 
reatest credit on you for the immense amount of possessed 
fF you. I beg to thank you for what I can so fully appreciate. 
I on Sr oar ob’t pecvant,. swetso 
DWARD TEMPLE N. 

188 Mercer street, New York. 
= tofu vit certify that operation 
Dear :—I gra y ur on 
eyes for cataract (or opacity) has been com ly successful. fom 
now see well. I think your skil! in ope 
valled. I me oo we my g Pa menons 
of my daughter's hearing. Her ears were comp y up 
when ake ome to you; now they are quite open, and she hears 
nctly. ours. y, 

P. DILLON, 40 Raymond st., Brooklyn. 
New York, March 14, 1861. 
This is to certify that Ihave been attended by several’ doctors 
for DEAFNESS, who failed to afford me any re 
under the treatment of 


iy, and 
which I suffered, 


, until I went 
Dr. Von Eisenberg, who relieved me in- 


topped the buzzing noise in my head from 
THOMAS 8. COPELAND, Sergt. of Police. 


STRABISMUS, 
or CROSS-EYB, 


IN ITS WORST STAGES, 
CURED IN ONE MINUTBSB. 
38 Clinton Place, Eighth Street, 
Between University Place and Broadway. 
He VIVACITY, STRENGTH, can be secured by the 
use of that BEST KNOWN TONIC, 
CASWELL, MACE, & CO.’S 
Ferro-Phosphorated Elixir of Calisaya Bark. 


It is delicious to the taste, beautiful to the eye, acceptable to the 
stomach, and wondrously invigorating to the whole system. 

CASWELL, MACK & Co., Sole manufacturers, Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, Corner of Broadway and Twenty-fourth-street. 


4 STHMA Cured, or certainly relieved, by 
KIDDER’S ASTHMA P LES. 
They remove the stifling sensation, thus giving repose at night 
in a natural and eo 
CAS LL, MACK & CO., Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
(@” Nail Polishers—Bvery Lady Should have One, 
ust Received from Paris, and for sale by. Caswell. 
& Co., Fifth Avenue Hotel, corner of Twenty- 
Street, and Newport, R. I. 














J 
Mack 
Fourth 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORE, 


Wrought, Cast, and Wire. 
Iron Rares, GaTewars, Prers, BaLcontes, VERANDAH, 


jand Farm Fences; Tree Guarps, 8TaLy Guagps, MANGERS, 


and Winpow GUARDS. 
Iron Furniture, 
BepsTeaps, CRADLES, and Crips. Also—MATTRESSES, all kinds. 
Wire Frower Trains, Stanps, Baskets, 
INustrated catalogues mailed, on receipt 
stamps. 


&e. 
of four three-cent 


HUTCHINSON &4 WICKERSHAM, 
No. 259 Canal-st., near Broadway, N. Y., 
General Agents for ‘‘ New-York Wire-Railing Co.” 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
So_e AGENT rx THE Unrrep States ror 
BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 


TAX PAYING AND COLLECTING AGENCY. 
RICHARDSON & 








ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Jefierson City, Mo, 








